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publisher. His work has appeared in a number of antholo ies, 
and during the war he published a selection of his poems i 
company with Norman Nicholson and Keith Douglas. _ 
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FOREWORD 
Has anyone here been dreaming of.a land of plenty and 


_ prosperity far away across the Atlantic, in the direction of 
_ the Hesperides? Where money comes easily and in vast 


amounts, where the meanest poet or novelist can satisfy his 


_ utmost material cravings, where peace and contentment will 


lap him round during his mortal life, at the end of which he 
will be translated to the Holy Wood where life is golden for 
ever after among the fortunate ghosts? 

_ [have just come back from a land on the other side of the 


Atlantic Ocean, where plenty indeed exists, and prosperity 


too: but at a price. The price is the restless, bewildered 
mind, the unsatisfied heart, the care-lined face, and the in- 
superable necessity of keeping up with the Joneses. Unfor- 
tunately the Joneses stretch out to infinity, because however 
rich you become there is always someone richer than you 
are, or likely to be richer than you are if you relax for a 


- moment. The chance of becoming wealthy as Croesus (and 


overnight) is there, if only you can learn to sell yourself in 


; the tight way. Salesmanship! There’s the clue—but sales- 
_ manship costs money, and the more salesmanship there is the 


more money it costs, and the more money is at stake the less 


2 mercy for the unsuccessful, and the unlucky, whom, no one 


can pause to. consider so reckless is the rush to grasp the 


_ fabulous apple on the faraway bough in the ultimate west. 
_ Authors, of course, those philosophers and cynics, can stand 
at the side of the track and contemplate with detached 


amusement the miserable antics of their less fortunate 
brothers! But authors must be published and publishers 
must live, and life means competing with everyone else. 
Salesmanship! There’s the clue to the competitive life: but 
salesmanship, in the land of plenty I have just returned from, 
means more and more money because every other publisher 


) has thought of it too, and you might really sell a million— 
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\ copies of a book, so if an ser cane break de th 
- figure class by his third or fourth book, well, on to th 
and may God have mercy on his soul. 

Is this, ardent young author, the land you a 














will pay a big price. 





We are indebted to Messrs Macmillan for permis 
reprint Dr Edith Sitwell’s poem The Two Loves, whick 
appeared in New Writing and Daylight but has sine 
estieheds in The — of the Cold. 








ea ohn Minton and William Townsend. 
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It was Epical of the whole affair that she did not even oie 
eir names. When they arrived at her cottage she was argu- _ 
ig with the gardener, arguing passionately about chrysan- 
emums — as though they had some special significance for 
» her - and understood with only a'small part of her mind that = 
~Mumble Mumble had called. She edged away gradually, 
en turned and went indoors. \And she heard herself saying — 
ith false charm, in a voice which she despised, but which 
ars of social training had made her powerless to subdue: 
Why, of course! Good morning! Do sit down, won’t you?’ 
_ Slowly, heavily, with beautiful timing, they sat down to- 
gether on the pompous Empire sofa which she had so mis- 
kenly brought from the big house — the Male and the Fe-  ~ “ 
e Bore with large, flat, two-dimensional faces like people 6 
a film, a film which somehow, somewhere, she felt she had i. 
seen before. 
Instinctively, before they had a chance to open their | 
_ mouths, she knew not only that they were bores but the a 
Z quality of their boringness. It was not the negative weak 
z boringness of people who are only partly there, nor the chat- 
ry irritating boringness of those who make you feel that 
mething has stuck to your fingers. No, it was something 
m ore deep, more heavy, more menacing — in its way, more 
rich; a boringness which did not depend either upon words 
or silences; a boringness which you could feel almost as a x 
ysical force. Perhaps they had driven people mad with it? os 
9 
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10 ANTHONY -THORNE 


They might even have changed history, these two, with their 
flat, trampling, rolling, tank-like, ruthless stupidity. : 
They looked ordinary enough. The Male Bore (stock- 
broker? golf? one of Andrew’s business acquaintances?) was 
clearing his throat (occupational disease?) while the Female 
Bore (bridge? sales? matinées in London?) plucked at the 
fox fur which sat on her shoulder like an evil familiar and_ 
smiled with a corroborative nod of the head, as though to 
say: Well, here we are, you see. Here we are. We’ve come = 

back. 

Yes, they’d come back, she was sure of that. This was not 
the first time she had seen them. Clues must surely emerge in 
the course of conversation, if she handled it carefully. 

She had been holding out a cigarette-box to them, and dis- — 
covered in dismay that it was empty — with no man in the 
house and herself a non-smoker, that was liable to happen. 
Small conciliatory noises came from the Bores, who did not 
smoke either: a pity, she thought, for conversation might 
somehow have been helped by-movements and mists, 

Conversation? She found herself saying: 

“Yes, this room - facing east — gets quite a lot of sunset 
~ in the morning.’ 

‘And never again all day?’ 

The Female Bore. To what idiocies did such remarks lead 
you? For ié was inevitable that you must enter the competi- 
tion. Think carefully now, for, like bad architecture, this 
néeded a surprising amount of thought. Brown paper — shall 
we say? — isn’t what it was, and neither, for that matter, is 
string. This government isn’t what it was — this weather isn’t 
what it was — and J am not at all what I was since ioe sat on 
my sofa. 

Either that or instant schizophrenia — cut your mind into 
two, leaving the small piece here in the drawing-room, and 
taking the larger happily out into the garden, among the 
chrysanthemums. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ the Male Bore was saying, ‘we look- 
ed for you first at the big house. Large, isn’t it?’ 
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He made a gesture which was faintly familiar to her — put 
up his hand to the side of his head, as though to pull at a 
piece of hair. But there was no hair. He had pulled it out long 
ago. 

She said: 

“Yes, far too large, of course. Impossible in these days.’ 

Then she knelt down on the hearthrug, warming her hands 
at the fire and turning away from them a little: the effort of 
talking to them, even of being in the same room with them, 
made her cold, almost hungry, in need of comfort. They 
drained her. But she was thinking gratefully, well, that puts 


_a date to them anyway. She added: | 


‘Oh, I left it — for this cottage — a few months after my 


- husband died.’ 


*“Nineteen-thirty-six! Yes, we read of Sir Andrew’s death. 


.A great loss — a fine man — 


She flung a log on the fire to drown their obituary.) It 
would have been, in any case, an inept description of the 


_ Glasgow business man she had married so long ago, But yes, 


a fine business man who had devoted his life to making a 
great deal of money. No fault of his that he had invested it 
in the wrong things (inextinguishable laughter among the 
blessed gods). No fault of anybody’s, certainly not of hers, 
that for many years they had had to occupy separate rooms. 
So restful and right. He had had his papers and she a hot 
water ,bottle. There was a door. She turned back to the 
Bores suddenly, a suitable smile on her face, her grey eyes 
already focused on a distant point, to ask them a leading 
question. 

‘Then — when was it that you —?’ 

‘Oh, how long ago was it, Millie? When we stayed at the 
big house? Saturday to Monday — a weekend?’ 

Mrs Bore clutched convulsively at her fox fur. The fami- 


_ liar knew, even if she didn’t. She leant back, she swooned, 


she went into a trance. Her voice emerged with a curiously 


childlike quality. 
‘Twenty ... twenty-five years? It could be. Is it? Or is it 
















. Spon't be cruel, let them have their say. Go on 
8 sinister farce, even if it hits you in the teeth. Somethi g 


pen. She got up font the hearthrug and struggled back i 
the arm-chair, waiting. 
Male Bore said, for it was clearly his turn: 
“You had a child, didn’t SOue he 
She nodded. . a 
‘A daughter?’ 
Staring at them, fascinated, she shook her head. A light. 0 
- sudden omniscience came into the Male Bore’s face. — 
‘Then it must have been a son!” 
‘an Vigorously she nodded, waiting for the next move. And 
again she had learnt something — only one son, mark you. 
Evidently they knew nothing about James. She said, eS 
there was another pause: 
“Yes, Kenneth. He’s in Canada.’ ae 
‘Such a nice place.’ ae 
_ *He trained there during the war. And now he’s marrie 
there.’ 
_. ‘So grown-up!’ 
‘I know, isn’t it? As a matter of fact, I’m about to become 
~a grandmother.’ 
An almost panic coyness took possession of the Bores. ~ 
‘No!’ ia 
‘A grandmother!’ : 
‘Fancy!’ ee 
Mrs Bore even went so far as to clap per hands (occupa = 
tional cliché?) 
‘Oh, how exciting,” she cried. ‘Just like bene a mother a! 
over again.’ 
‘Except for the bloody pain.’ 
No, she hadn’t said it. They would both have fnintda on 
the Empire sofa, and there was plenty of room. She had o one 
thought it. / 






















, suddenly, in response to some magic move on. . 
art of the Bores, perhaps at the beck. of Mrs Bore’ Ss F 
miliar, the larger part of her mind came in from the gar- 
jen, from the argument with the gardener, from the pressing 
sroblem of the chrysanthemums, and was united with that — 
maller part of her mind which had been diminishing so 
vidly. Now she was able to remember — yes, put up your “ate 
nd again and pluck at your baldness — to peeeetee quite 
learly the time when — 
- *Canada can be cold, you know.’ ee 
_ ‘T suppose so . 
— when these Bores c came to stay in the big house because 
Andrew demanded it. Because this pink, looming Male Bore 
ee 
‘T hate the cold. The wife, you know, she likes it. Likes 
t! What do you think of that?’ 
— was somebody of importance. Importance! Well, heaven 
nows, it was possible to be important and boring. 
‘I tell her she’s crazy. She just laughs. Don’t you, Millie?’ _ 
But listen to that autumn so long ago, the sound of wind 
nd dry leaves like water on shingle, the hissing of green oily 
s on the fires; smell the slow damp bonfires too, and the ng 
rth-and-death of chrysanthemums (‘but there will be win- 
jasmine soon, of course, such a perpetual surprise’) as she ~ 
k them dutifully round the garden, hating their faces, the . 
y they stood up, the way they sat down, every gesture, ae 
ery movement they made, half-listening (as she was half- Me 
istening now) to the peculiar noises which added up to con- 
ersation, until, menaced and driven by them, sucked out 
D ay them, dried and chilled, she had been forced to take 
fuge in the last stronghold of her freedom and integrity: 
ence. 
But then — as soon as they had gone to bed, or had been — 
banished to it - as soon as she was alone in her room — she 
e sad burst into sobs. So far, she had borne everything with 
fortitude, had drilled herself to face emptiness cheerfully, 
ut this, somehow, was too much. She could haveendured 
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say ane ANTHONY THORNE. 


“even tragedy with spirit. But boredom — that Sxaeeny, stil 


ing kind of boredom — had demolished her completely. 
The door opened, Andrew had heard her. She knew, lying 





across the bed, shaking, that he was there. She could not 


control her sobs, but she reached out for an earring, one of 


the earrings he had given her, which was glittering on the — 


yellow eiderdown. She turned over to face him, ready for 
apology. So silly of me — such a noise — I didn’t mean — 

Andrew looked down at her. Had he opened the door with 
a frown? It was gone now. There was nothing in his face but 
surprise. He came forward to her. The surprise was gone and 
he just looked at her. Hor a long time she had wanted him 
to look at her: just to look at her. At first he was unexpec- 
tedly gentle, consoling. He took hold of her hand, she drew 
her fingers round it in her misery. Then he leant forward, 
suddenly trembling. 

‘Now, I like a warm climate. Give me South Africa!’ 


Yes, give it him, give it the Bore! Give him anything in — 


return for ... in return for the beginning of a small boy called 


James, who was born with satisfactory promptness exactly 


nine months after that night. All because two bores had — 


come to spend the weekend with them. They had never seen 
him and would probably never know. They — 

‘Now, there’s a place, Durban! There’s only one Durban!’ 

“I’m sure you’re right ...’ 

They must never be allowed to know. She was even afraid 
of thinking about Jim in their presence: she might have spo- 
ken his name by accident, she might have burst out with 


something wild and incomprehensible, like: ‘What untidy | 


little beasts boys are: I once found a brussels sprout on my 
bathroom shelf.’ But better some absurd triviality than all 
the happiness and the pain. 


‘Oh, why don’t they say it, why daren’t they? — that there 


are as many fine children born out of the more despicable 
emotions ~ boredom, spite, anger, pique, frustration, envy, 
gall, spleen and sheer absent-mindedness — as are ever born 
out of love or desire?’ 


~ 
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No - she had not said it to the Bores. They were still look- 


_ ing at her, waiting for her to say something in praise of 


South Africa. They were still totally unaware of nineteen 
_ years of a young man’s life. And she was looking at them | 
- half-mesmerized, grateful, hating, alarmed. 

With an effort she pulled herself out of her chair. She 
must take them back into the garden quickly. As she arose, 
Jim’s last photograph caught her eye and she thought, as she 
had so often thought when she looked at it: they should never 
have sent those children out on thousand-bomber raids. 

- Then she said in a voice so different from the voice in 
which she had begun this conversation: 

‘Let’s go into the garden.’ 

She did not realize that they had caught up with her naa 
she heard the Female Bore say suddenly: 

‘Those dark red chrysanthemums — I remember those!’ 

‘I brought some roots with me. It was autumn then, 
wasn’t it?’ 

She knelt on the low brick wall and cued out her hand 
to the border. 

The two Bores glanced at one another, as though to say: 
a bunch of flowers, that’s something. A nice big bunch of 
flowers. Something to take back from the country. 

_ But all that she gave them was one. A deep red chrysan- 
themum with that earth-death smell. One flower, only one. 
But they had to admit that it was the best. 










LOUIS MACNEICE 
LETTER FROM INDIA 
for Hedli- 


UR letters cross by nosing silver 
Place of a skull, skull of a star, 
Each answer coming late and little, ae 
The airmail being no avatar, ; A 
And whence I think I know you are 
¢ J feel divided as for ever. 








For here where men as fungi burgeon 
_ And each crushed puffball dies in dust 
cea This plethoric yet phantom setting 
a Makes yours remote so that even lust _ 
Se ' Can take no tint nor curve on trust 
_ Beyond these plains’ beyondless margin. 








You are north-west but what is Western 
ae Assurance here where words are snakes 
ayy Gulping their tails, flies that endemic 
Be In mosque and temple, morgue and jakes, 
a Eat their blind fill of man’s mistakes 

* And yet each carcase proves eternal? 


Here where the banyan weeps her children, 
Where pavements flower with wounds and fins ‘ 
And kite and vulture hold their vigil 
Which never ends, never begins 
To end, this world’ which spins and grins — 
Seems a mere sabbath of bacilli; 


a 





: So that, for all the beauties hoarded 
In Buddhist stupa, Moghul tomb, aes 
16 | . > 
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in chant and connie which Hes 
_ The soul’s long night, I find no room 
For our short night in this miasma | 





Where smiling, sidling, cuddling hookahs 
They breed and broil, breed and brawl, 
Their name being legend while their lifewish 
Verging on deathwish founders all 

This colour in one pool, one pall, 

Granting no incense and no lotus. 





Whereas though Europe founder likewise 
Too close acquaintance leaves us blind 
Who by aloofness, by selection, 
Have written off what looms behind 
The fragile fences of our mind, 

Have written off the flood, the jungle. 







So cast up here this India jolts us 
Awake to what engrossed our sleep; 
_ This was the truth and now we see it, 


This was the horror — it is deep; 44 
The lid is off, the things that creep ie 
Down there are we, we were there always. = 


And always also, doubtless, ruthless 

Doubt made us grope for the same clue, 
_ We too sat crosslegged, eyes on navel, 

Deaf to the senses and we too 

Saw the Beyond — but now, the view 

Is of the near, the too near only. 


I have seen Sheikhupura High School 
Fester with glaze-eyed refugees 

And the bad coin of fear inverted 
Under Purana Kila’s trees . 











LOUIS MACNEICE 


And like doomed oxen those and these 
Cooped by their past in a blind circle; 


‘And day by day, night upon nightmare, 


Have spied old faults and sores laid bare, 
Line upon lineless, measureless under 
Pretended measure, and no air 

To feed such premises as where 

A private plot would warrant shelter. 


For even should humanism always _ 
Have been half impotent, debased, 

How for all that can her own children 
Break from the retina encased 

In which our vision here must waste, 
Meeting but waste, the chance of Vision? 


And a Testator half-forgotten 

Still through his will sways you and me 
Presuming Jack and Jill so sacred 

That though all rivers reach the sea 
His course through land’s diversity 

Is still for us what makes a river, 


What wonder then if from this maelstrom 
Of persons where no person counts 

I should feel frail trusting the aether 
With love in weighed and staid amounts 
And as the liaising aircraft mounts 

Can think its chartered speed illusion? 


For though to me an absolute person 
Yet even you and even by me 

Being clamped by distance in a burqa 
Cannot be seen, still less can see 

How in this earlier century 

Dark children daub the skies with arson. 












“LETTER FROM INDIA. 
Rad the small noises that invest me, 


- The sweepers’ early morning slow 


Swishing, the electric fans, the crickets, 
Plait a dense hedge between us so 
That your voice rings of long ago, 
Beauty asleep in a Grimm story. 


Yet standing here and notwithstanding 

Our severance, need I think it loss 

If from this past you are my future ° 
As in all spite of gulf and gloss 

However much their letters cross 

East and West are wed and welcome; 


And both of us are both, in either 

An India sleeps below our West, 

So you for me are proud and finite 

As Europe is, yet on your breast 

I could find too that undistressed : 
East which is east and west and neither? 
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THE FORKS 





- That summer when Father Eudex got back from saying Ma 
at the orphanage in the morning, he would park Monsignor 
_car,, which was long and black and new like a politician’ 
and sit down in the cool of the porch to read his office. 
_ Monsignor was not already standing in the door, he woul 
immediately appear there, seeing that his car had safely r 
turned, and inquire: 
‘Did you have any trouble with her?’ 
Father Eudex knew too well the question meant, Did you 5 
mistreat my car? 
‘No trouble, Monsignor.’ ae 
‘Good,’ Monsignor said, with imperfect faith in his curate, is 
who was not a car owner. For a moment Monsignor stood : 
framed in the screen door, fumbling his watch fob as for a : 
full-length portrait, and then he was suddenly not there. 
‘Monsignor,’ Father Eudex said, rising nervously, gl eames 
got a chance to pick up a car,’ on 
At the door Monsignor slid into his frame again. His fac e. 
expressed what was for him intense interest. a 
“Yes? Go on.’ ik 
‘I don’t want to have to use yours every morning.’ 
‘It’s all right.’ 
“And there are other times.’ Father Eudex decided Ok 
be maudlin and mention sick calls, nor be entirely honest a 
admit he was tired of busses and bumming rides from paris 
ioners. “And now I’ve got a chance to get one — cheap.’ 
Monsignor, smiling, came alert at cheap. 
‘New?’ 
“No, I wouldn’t say it’s new.’ 
Ss Monsignor was openly suspious now. ‘What kind?’ 
oy ‘It’s a Ford,’ 
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nd not new?? 

‘Not new, Monsignor — bee in good condition. It was 
owned by a retired farmer and had good care.’ 

Monsignor sniffed. He knew cars. ‘V-Eight, Father?’ 
_ *No,’ Father Eudex confessed. ‘It’s a Model A.’ 


ial 


Monsignor chuckled as though this were indeed the as 


damndest thing he had ever heard. 
‘But in very good condition, Monsignor.’ 
“You said that.’ 


5 _ My uncle had one.” f 


“No doubt.’ Monsignor uttered a laugh at Father Eudex’s | 


s ‘rural origins. Then he delivered the final word, long delay- 
_ ed out of amusement. ‘It wouldn’t be prudent, Father. After 
__ all, this isn’t a country parish. You now the class of people 
we get here.’ 
Monsignor put on his Panama hat. Then, apparently mis- 
_ taking the obstinacy in his curate’s face for plain ignorance, 
he shed a little more light. ‘People watch a priest, Father. 
~ Damnant quod non intelligunt. It would never do. You'll have 
to watch your tendencies.’ 
_ Monsignor’s eyes tripped and fell hard on the morning 
paper lying on the swing where he had finished it. . 
‘Another flattering piece about that crazy fellow. ... 
There’s a man who might have gone places if it weren’t for 
. his mouth! A bishop doesn’t have to get mixed up in all that 
stuff!’ 
a : Monsignor, as Father Eudex knew, meant unions, strikes, 
i race riots — all that stuff. 
__ ‘A parishioner was saying to me only yesterday it’s getting 
o you can’t tell the Catholics from the Communists, with 
the priests as bad as any. Yes, and this fellow is the worst. 
4 He reminds me of that bishop a few years back — at least he 
~~ called himself a bishop, a a Protestant — that was advocating 
_companionate marriages. It’s not that bad, maybe, but if you 
listened to some of them you’d think that Catholicity and 


: : ezpitalisn si were incompatible!’ 
3 
9 







ey 3 


— “Yes. And I could take it apart if anything went wrong. 
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‘The Holy Father —’” ~ 

‘The Holy Father’s in Europe, Father. Mr Memmers lives 
in this parish. I’m his priest. What can I tell him?’ 

“Is it Mr Memmers of the First National, Monsignor?” 

‘It is, Father. And there’s damned little cheer I can give a 
man like Memmers. Catholics, priests, and laity alike — yes, 
and princes of the Church, all talking atheistic communism! + 

This was the substance of their conversation, always, the — 
deadly routine in which Father Eudex played straight man. 
Each time it happened he seemed to participate, and though 
he should have known better he justified his participation by 
hoping that it would.not happen again, or in quite the same _ 
way. But it did, it always did, the same way, and Monsignor, 
for all his alarums, had nothing to say really and meant one 
thing only, the thing he never said — that he dearly wanted to 
be, and was not, a bishop. 

Father Eudex could imagine just what kind of bishop 
Monsignor would be. His reign would be a wise one, exces- 
sively so. His mind was made up on everything, excessively 
so. He would know how to avoid the snares set in the path of 
the just man, avoid them, too, in good taste and good con- 
science. He would not be trapped as so many good shepherds 
before him had been trapped, poor souls — caught in fair- 
seeming dilemmas of justice that were best left alone, like the 
first apple. It grieved him, he said, to think of those great. 
hearts broken in silence and solitude. It was the worst kind 
of exile, alas! But just give him the chance and he would 
know what to do, what to say, and, more important, what 
not to do, not to say — neither yea nor nay for him. He had 
not gone to Rome for nothing. For him the dark forest of - 
decisions would not exist; for him, thanks to hours spent in 
prayer and meditation, the forest would vanish as dry grass 
before fire, his fire. He knew the mask of evil already — birth 
control, indecent movies, salacious books — and would call 
these things by their right names and dare to deal with them 
for what they were, these new occasions for the old sins of — 
the cities of the plain. a 
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- But in the meantime — oh, to have a particle of the faith 
that God had in humanity! Dear, trusting God forever try- 
ing them beyond their feeble powers, ordering terrible tests, . 
fatal trials by nonsense (the crazy bishop). And keeping 
Monsignor steadily warming up on the side lines, ready to 
rush in, primed for the day that would perhaps never dawn. 

At one time, so the talk went, there had been reason to 
think that Monsignor was headed for-a bishopric. Now it 
was too late; Monsignor’s intercessors were all dead; the 
cupboard was bare; he knew it at heart, and it galled him to 
see another man, this crazy man, given the opportunity, and 
_ making such a mess of it. 

Father Eudex searched for and found a little salt for Mon- 


 signor’s wound. ‘The word’s going around he’ll be the next 


archbishop,’ he said. 

“I won’t believe it,” Monsignor countered hoarsely. He 
_ glanced at the newspaper on the swing and renewed his hor- 
ror. ‘If that fellow’s right, Father, I’m’ = his voice cracked at 
the idea — ‘wrong!’ 
_ Father Eudex waited until Monsignor had started down 

the steps to the car before he said, ‘It could be.’ 

‘T’ll be back for lunch, Father. I’m taking her for a little 
spin.’ 

Monsignor stopped in admiration a few feet from the car 
_— her. He was as helpless before her beauty as a boy with a 


- birthday bicycle. He could not leave her alone. He had her 


out every morning and afternoon and evening. He was in- 
discriminate about picking people up for a ride in her. He 
kept her on a special diet — only the best of gas and oil and 
_ grease, with daily rubdowns. He would run her only on the 
smoothest roads and at so many miles an hour. That was to 

have stopped at the first five hundred, but only now, nearing 
- the thousand mark, was he able to bring himself to increase 
her speed, and it seemed to hurt him more than it did her. 
~ Now he was walking around behind her to inspect the tyres. 
Apparently O.K. He gave the left rear fender an amorous 
chuck and eased into the front seat. Then they drove off, the 
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-. carand he, to see the world, to explore eae ther further 
- the honeymoon. - zoe) 
Father Eudex watched the car slide into the traffic et is: 
waited, on edge. The corner cop, fulfilling Father Eudex’s — 
- fears, blew his whistle and waved his arms up in all for 
directions, bringing traffic to a standstill. Monsignor pulle i 
expertly out of line and drove down Clover Boulevard in a 
one-car parade; all others stalled respectfully. The cop, as ~ 
Rs Monsignor passed, tipped his cap, showing a bald head. 
a Monsignor, in the circumstances, could not acknowledge 
_. him, though he knew the man well — a parishioner. He was a : 
i occupied with keeping his countenance kindly, grim, and — 
exalted, that the cop’s faith remain whole, for it was evi- © 
dently inconceivable to him that Monsignor should ever : 
-yenture abroad unless to bear the Holy Viaticum, pa 
racing with death. * 
ie Father Eudex, eyes baleful but following the progress one “ 
C the big black car, saw a hand dart out of the driver’s window a 
sina wave. Monsignor would combine a lot of business with _ 
h pleasure that morning, creating what he called ‘good will for s 













the Church’ — all morning in the driver’s seat toasting pas- — 
_ sers-by with a wave that was better than a blessing. How he 
loved waving to people! 
Father Eudex overcame his inclination to sit and stew 
about things by going down the steps to meet the mailman. 
He got the usual handful for the Monsignor — advertisement — 
and amazing offers, the unfailing crop of chaff from dealers — 
in church goods, organs, collection schemes, insurance, and — 
sacramental wines. There were two envelopés addressed to 
Father Eudex, one a mimeographed plea for a missionary — 
society which he might or might not acknowledge with ae 
contribution, depending upon what he thought of the cause — 
—if it was really lost enough to justify a levy on his poverty — a 
- and the other a cheque for a hundred dollars. my 
PGA The cheque came in an eggshell envelope with no explana- ‘ 
tion except a tiny card, ‘Compliments of the Rival Trac- — 
tor Company,’ but even that was needless. All over town — : 
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rgymen had howe for days that the eque were on 
the way again. Some, rejoicing, could hardly wait. Father 
Eudex, however, was one of those who could. 
- With the passing of hard times and the coming of the 
fruitful war years, the Rival Company, which was a great 
one for public relations, had found the best solution to the 
excess-profits problem to be giving. Ministers and even rab- 
bis shared in the annual jack-pot, but Rival employees were 
largely Catholic and it was the cheques to the priests that paid 
off. Again, some thought it was a wonderful idea, and others 
- thought that Rival, plagued by strikes and justly so, had put 
their alms to work. 
__. There was another eggshell envelope, Father Eudex saw, 
among the letters for Monsignor, and knew his cheque would 
_ be for two hundred, the premium for pastors. 
> Father Eudex left Monsignor’s mail on the porch table by 
his cigars. His own he stuck in his back pocket, wanting to 


back and forth on the shady side of the rectory, where the 
lilies of the valley grew and reading his office, he gradually 
drifted into the back yard, lured by a noise. He came upon 
_ Whalen, the janitor, pounding pegs into the ground. 

Father Eudex closed the breviary on a finger. ‘What’s it 
all about, Joe?’ 
_~ Joe Whalen snatched a piece of paper from his shirt and 
- handed it to Father Eudex. ‘He gave it to me this morning.’ 

He — it was the word for Monsignor among them. A docile 
| aaa only, and yet when it meant the Monsignor it said, 
and concealed, nameless things. 
__ The paper was a plan for a garden drawn up by the Mon- 
_signor in his fine hand. It- called for a huge fleur-de-lis 
- bounded by smaller crosses — and these Maltese — a fountain, 
a sundial, and a cloister walk running from the rectory to the 
_garage. Later there would be birdhouses and a ten-foot wall 
of thick grey stones, acting as a moat against the eyes of the 
world. The whole scheme struck Father Eudex as expensive 

and, in this country, Presbyterian. 
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_ forget it, and went down the steps into the yard. Walking ~ 
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When Monsignor drew the plan, however, he must peer 


been in his medieval mood. A spouting whale jostled with — 


Neptune in the choppy waters of the fountain. North was ~ 


indicated in the legend by a winged cherub huffing and 
uffing. 

s Father Eudex held the plan up against the sun to see the 
’ watermark. The stationery was new to him, heavy, simulated 
parchment, with the Church of the Holy Redeemer and 
Monsignor’s name embossed, three initials, W. F. X. 
William Francis Xavier. With all those initials the man 
could pass for a radio station, a chancery wit had observed, 
or if his last name had not been Sweeney, Father Eudex 
added now, for high Anglican. 

Father Eudex returned the plan to Whalen, feeling sorry 
for him and to an extent guilty before him — if only because 
he was a priest like Monsignor (now turned architect) whose 
dream of a monastery garden included the overworked jani- 
tor under the head of ‘labour.’ 

Father Eudex asked Whalen to bring atic shovel. To- 
gether, almost without words, they worked all morning 
spading up crosses, leaving the big fleur-de-lis to the last. 
Father Eudex removed his coat first, then his collar, and 
finally was down to his undershirt. 

- Toward noon Monsignor rolled into the driveway. 

He stayed in the car, getting red in the face, recovering 
from the pleasure of seeing so much accomplished as he 
slowly recognized his curate in Whalen’s helper. In a still, 
appalled voice he called across the lawn, ‘Father,’ and wait- 
ed as for a beast that might or might not have sense enough 
to come. 


Father Eudex dropped his shoe: and went over to the car, 


shirtless. 


Monsignor waited a moment aie he spoke, as though — 


annoyed by the everlasting necessity, where this person was 
concerned, to explain. ‘Father,’ he said. quietly at last, ‘I 
wouldn’t do any more of that — if I were you. Rather, in any 
event, I wouldn’t.’ 
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oO say bike Peo it’s not prudent If necessary’ 
ed as Whalen came over to dig a cross within ser - 
rl “oe later. It’s time for lunch now.’ 





ve t around to the rear, "felt a tyre, and probed a nasty a 
inder in the tread. 
ook at that,’ he said, removing the cinder. 

Father Eudex thought he saw the car lift a hoof, gaze 
‘ound, and thank Monsignor with her head-lights. 
Monsignor proceeded at a precise pace to the back door of © 
rectory. There he held the screen open momentarily, as — 
emembering something or reluctant to enter before him- 
— such was his humility — but then called to Whalen with 
intimacy that could never exist between them. 
‘Better knock off now, Joe.’ 

Whalen turned in on himself. ‘Joe — is it!’ ; 
Father Eudex removed his clothes from the grass. His 
nds were all blisters, but in them he found a little absolu- 

. He apologized to Joe for having to take the afternoon 

‘I can’t make it, Joe. Something turned up.’ yates 
Sure, Father.’ 

Father Eudex could hear Joe telling his Wife about it that 
ight — yeah, the young one got in wrong with the old one 
in. Yeah, the old one, he don’t believe in it, work, for 
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ather Eudex paused in the kitchen to remember he knew 
what. It was in his head, asking to be let in, but he did 
place it until he heard Monsignor in the next room com- 
ning about the salad to the housekeeper. It was the voice 
ear, dead Aunt Hazel, coming from the summer he was). | 
nn. He translated the past into the present : [can’t come out — Re 
ad play this afternoon, Joe, on account of my monsignor 
on’t let me. 
In the dining-room Father Eudex sat down at the table . 
said grace. He helped himself to a chop, creamed new — 
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- signor passed the butter. 


‘Don’t think I’d care for it, Monsignor. I’m not the type.” 


potatoes, p pickled beets, 3. ly a bread. He liked jelly. N 





‘That’s supposed to be a tutti-frutti salad,’ Monsigno1 
said, grimacing at his. ‘But she used green olives.’ 

Father Eudex said nothing. 

‘I said she used green olives,’ 

‘I like green olives all right.’ 

‘J like green olives, but not in tutti-frutti aiads , 

Father Eudex replied by eating a green olive, but he knew 
it could not end there. 

‘Father,’ Monsignor said in a new tone. ‘How would you. 
like to go away and study for a year?’ ‘ 


‘You are no canonist, you mean?’ 

‘That’s one thing.’ ie 

‘Yes. Well, there are other things, it might not fined you 
to know. To be quite frank with you, Father, I think yo 
need broadening.” 

‘I guess so,’ Father Eudex said thickly. 

‘And still, with your tendencies ... and with the universi- 
ties honeycombed with Communists. No, that would never 
do. I think I meant seasoning, not broadening.” ~ Be iy.) 

‘Oh.’ = 
» ‘No offence.’ al 

Who would have thought a little thing like an olive could - 
lead to all this, Father Eudex mused — who but himself, that 
is, for his association ‘with Monsignor had shown him that 


at making points. Nothing had changed since the day Father 
Eudex walked into the rectory saying he was the new assis- _ 
tant. Monsignor had evaded Father Eudex’s hand in greet- 

ing, and a few days later, after he began to get the range, he ~ 
delivered a lecture on the whole subject of handshaking. It _ 
was Middle West to shake hands, or South West, or Westin 
any case, and it was not done where he came from, and — _ 
why had he ever come from where he came from? Not to be 
reduced to shaking hands, you could bet. Handshaking was _ 
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fas nothing to support it. And from handshaking Mon- 
‘signor might go into a general discussion of Father Eudex’s 
_ failings. He used the open forum method, but he was the 
only speaker and there was never time enough for questions 
_ from the audience. Monsignor seized his examples at ran- 
5 dom from life. He saw Father Eudex coming out of his bed- 
‘ room in pyjama bottoms only and so told him about the 
a dressing-gown, its purpose, something of its history. He 
S advised Father Eudex to barber his armpits, for it was being 
4 done all over now. He let Father Eudex see his bottle of 
E cologne, “Steeple,” special for clergymen, and said he should 
not be afraid of it. He suggested that Father Eudex shave his 
- face oftener, too. He loaned him his Rogers Peet catalogue, 
which had sketches of clerical blades togged out in the latest, 
- and prayed that he would stop going around looking like a 
rabbinical student. 
He found Father Eudex reading The Catholic Worker 
: one day and had not trusted him since. Father Eudex’s 
; Bec cption of the priesthood was evangelical in the worst 
_ sense, barbaric, gross, foreign to the mind of the Church, 
which was one of two terms he used as sticks to beat him 
_ with. The other was taste. The air of the rectory was often 








asia 


heavy with the Mind of the Church and Taste. 

Another thing, Father Eudex could not conduct a civil 
- conversation. Monsignos doubted that Father Eudex could 
__ even think to himself with anything like agreement. Certainly 


any discussion with Father Eudex ended inevitably in argu- 
‘ment or sighing. Sighing! Why didn’t people talk up if they 
had anything to say? No, they’d rather sigh! Father, don’t 
ever, ever sigh at me again! 
Finally, Monsignor did not like Father Eudex’s table 
manners. This came to a head one night when Monsignor, 
— seeing his curate’s plate empty and all the silverware at his 
_ place unused except for a single knife, fork and spoon, ex- 
_ ploded altogether, saying it had been on his mind for weeks, 
ee and then descending into the vernacular he declared that 
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Father Eudex did not know the forks - now pele ne 
could understand that! Meals, unless Monsignor had guests _ 
or other things to struggle with, were always occasions of in= 
struction for Father Eudex, and sometimes of chastisement. — 

And now he knew the worst — if Monsignor was thinking 
of recommending him for a year of study, in a Sulpician 
seminary probably, to learn the forks. So this was what it 
meant to be a priest. Come, follow me. Going forth, teach ye 
all nations. Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils. Teach the class of people we get here? Teach 
Mr Memmers? Teach Communists? Teach monsignors? 
And where were the poor? The lepers of old? The lepers were 
in their colonies with nuns to nurse them. The poor were in 
their holes and would not come out. Mr Memmers was in 
his bank, without cheer. The Communists were in their uni- 
versities, awaiting a sign. And he was at table with Mon- 
signor, and it was enough for the disciple to be as his master, 
but the housekeeper had used green olives. 

Monsignor inquired, ‘Did you get your cheque to-day?’ — 

Father Eudex, looking up, considered. ‘I got acheque,” he 
said. 

‘From the Rival people, I mean?’ 

es? 

“Good. Well, I think you might apply it on the car you’ re 
wanting. A decent car. That’s a worthy cause.’ Monsignor 
noticed that he was not taking it well. ‘Not that I mean to 
dictate what you shall do with your little windfall, Father. 
It’s just that I don’t like to see you mortifying yourself with 
a Model A — and disgracing the Church.’ 

“Yes,’ Father Eudex said, suffering. 

, Yes. I dare say you don’t see the danger, just as you 
didn’t a while ago when I found you making a spectacle of 
yourself with Whalen. You just don’t see the danger because 
you just don’t think. Not to dwell on it, but I seem to re- 
member some overshoes,’ 

The overshoes! Monsignor referfed to them as to the Fall. _ 
Last winter Father Eudex had given his overshoes to a freezing 






















could ip his Seis ‘but fe had 1 no a eat in 
loth to endanger the prestige of the Church by siding in 
wretched squabbles. Monsignor said he hated to think 


ever heard of ie Albigensian heresy, or didn’ t die seminary 
teach that any more? _ 

_ Father Eudex declined dessert. It was strawberry mousse. 
Pelisious,’ Manaignet said. ‘I think Pil let her — 








Monsignor,’ he said. ‘I think I aight to tell you I don’t 
end to make use of that money. In fact — to show you 
my mind works — I have even considered endorsing the 
que to the strikers’ relief fund.’ : 
So,’ Monsignor said calmly — years in the confessional © 
repared him for anything. 
*I1 admit I don’t know whether I can in justice. And even 
I could I don’t know that I would. I don’t know why. ... 
ess hush money, no matter what you do with it, is lousy.’ 
Monsignor regarded him with piercing baby blue eyes. 
y u’d find it pretty hard to prove, Father, that any money = 
... what you say it is. I would quarrel further withthe = 
nition “hush money.” It seems to me nothing if not rash 
you would presume to impugn the motive of the Rival 
ompany in sending out these cheques. You would seem to 
lenge the whole concept of good works — not that I am 
ignorant of the misuses to which money can be put.’ Mon- 
or, changing tack, tucked it all into a sigh. ‘Perhaps I’m aa 
a simple soul, and it’s enough for me to know personally ia 
ome of the people in the Rival company and to know them 
good people. Many of them Catholic. ... ? A throb had crept 
nto Monsignor’s voice. He shut it off. 
‘don’t mean anything that subtle, Monsignor,’ Father 
















Budex said. ‘I’m just ane you, as my pastor, what T 
ing to do with the cheque. Or what Ym not going to do. 
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Monsignor rose from the table, slightly smiling. 

‘Very well, Father. But there’s always the poor.’ 

Monsignor took leave of Father Eudex with a laugh, 
Father Eudex felt it was supposed to fool him into thinking 5 
that nothing he had said would be used against him. It show-_ 
ed, rather, that Monsignor was not winded, that he had 
broken wild curates before, plenty of them, and that he : 
would ride again. 

Father Eudex sought the shade of the porch, He tried re 
read his office, but was drowsy. He got up for a glass of. 
water. The saints in Ireland used to stand up to their necks 
in cold water, but not for drowsiness. When he came back 
to the porch a woman was ringing the doorbell. She looked | 
like a customer for rosary beads. Soke 

‘Hello,’ he said. ; re 

‘I’m Mrs Klein, Father, and I was wondering if you could. 
help me out.’ 

Father Eudex straightened a porch chair for her. ‘Please. 
sit down.’ - ‘F 

~ “It’s a German name, Father. Klein was German descent,” 
she said, and added with a silly grin, ‘It ain’t what you as 
Father.’ 

‘I beg your pardon.’ : 

‘Klein. Some think it’s a Jew name. But ‘fey stole it from. 
Klein.’ aS 

Father Eudex decided to come back to that later. "You 
were wondering if I could help you?’ 

“Yes, Father. It’s personal.’ 
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‘Ts it matter for confession?’ eS 
‘Oh no, Father.’ He had made her blush. a 
‘Then go ahead.’ : 


Mrs Klein peered into the honeysuckle vines on | either side 
of the porch for alien ears. 








“No one can hear you, Mrs Klein.’ 
“Father — I’m just a poor widow,’ she said, and continued 
as though Father Eudex had just slandered the man. ‘Klein oe 
was awful good to me, Father.’ a 
_ “Tm sure he was.’ 
“So good ... and he went and left me all he had.’ She had 
begun to cry a little. 
Father Eudex nodded gently. She was ners something, ha 
_ probably not money, always the best bet — either thatora 








_ drunk in the family — but this one was not Irish. Perhaps just Sed 
_ sympathy. ae 
_  *Icome to get your advice, Father. Klein always said, “‘If 2 


you got a problem, Freda, see the pics. oa a 
~ *Do you need money?’ 
‘I got more than I can use from the bakery.’ me 
_ “You have a bakery?’ . 
g _ Mrs Klein nodded down the street. ‘That’s my bikers 
It was Klein’s. The Purity.’ 

_‘*T go by there all the time,’ Father Eudex said, abandon- 
: ing himself to her. He must stop trying to shape the conver- 
sation and let her work it out. 

+ *Will you give me your advice, Father?’ He felt that she 
sensed his indifference and interpreted it as his way of reject- 

: pe her. She either had no idea how little sense she made 

or else supreme faith in him, as a priest, to see into her 
- heart. 
ig ‘Just what is it you’re after, Mrs Klein?’ 
‘He left me all he had, Father, but it’s just laying in the 
bank.’ 
‘And you want me to tell you what to do with it?’ 5 
_ *Yes, Father.’ 
_ Father Eudex thought this might be interesting, certainly 
.a change. He went back in his mind to the seminary and the 
class in which they had considered the problem of inherit- 
ances. Do we have any unfulfilled obligations? Are we sure? 
_... Are there any impedimenta? ... 
- *Do you have any dependents, Mrs Klein — any children?’ 
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‘One boy, Father. I got him running the bakery. I pay ne 
good — too much, Father.’ 

‘Is ‘too much” a living wage?’ 

‘Yes, Father. He ain’t got a family.’ 

‘A living wage is not too much,’ Father Eudex handed ~ 
down, sailing into the encyclical style without knowing 
it. 

Mrs Klein was smiling over having done something good 
without knowing precisely what it was. 

‘How old is your son?’ 

‘He’s thirty-six, Father.’ 

‘Not married?’ 

‘No, Father, but he’s got him a girl.’ She giggled, and 
Father Eudéx, embarrassed, retied his shoes. 

‘But you don’t care to make a will and leave this- money 
to your son in the usual way?’ 

‘I guess I'll have to ... if I die.” Mrs Klein was suddenly 
crushed and haunted, tuk whether by death or charity, 
Father Eudex did not know. 

‘You don’t have to, Mrs Klein. There are many worthy 
causes. And the worthiest is the cause of the poor. My advice 
to you, if I understand your problem, i is to give what you 
have to someone who needs it.’ 

Mrs Klein just stared at him. 

‘You could even leave it to the archdiocese,’ he said, com-- 
pleting the sentence to himself: but I don’t recommend it in 
your case . .. with your tendencies. You look like an Indian 
giver to me, 

But Mrs Klein had got enough. ‘Huh!’ she said, rising, 
“Well! You are a funny one!’ 

And then Father Eudex realized that she had come to him 
for a broker’s tip. It was in the eyes. The hat. The dress. The 
shoes, ‘If you’d like to speak to the pastor,’ he said, ‘come 
back in the evening.’ 

“You're a nice young man,’ Mrs Klein said, rather bitter 
now and bent on getting away from him. ‘But I got to say 
this - you ain’t much of a priest. And Klein said if I got a 





ym the Sraeiee of the clerical nap, halted him. 
‘Who was it?” 


dex he was simply turning over in bed. 
ther Eudex walked into the bathroom. He took the 
1 cheque from his pocket. He tore it into little squares. 
t-them flutter into the toilet. He pulled the chain — hard, 
went to his room and stood looking out of the window at 
nothing. He could hear the others already giving an account 
yf their stewardship, but could not judge them. I bought 
ball uniforms for the school. I bought the nuns a new 
ing machine. I purchased a Mass kit for a Chinese 
onary. I bought a set of matched irons. Mine helped 
for keeping my mother in a rest home upstate, I gave 
ne to the poor. 
d you, Father? 
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EDITH SITWELL 
THE TWO LOVES 





TO PAVEL TCHELITCHEW AND HIS WORK 
IN PROGRESS 


Tue dead woman black as thunder, sce in the Spring’ 
: great shroud a 
Of flowers and lightnings snows and sins and SOrrows, cried 
like the loud a 
Noise of Spring that breaks in heart and bud. . 
‘Oh should you pass, 
Come not to this ground with your living lass: 
For I have a light to see you by! 
_ Js it the Burning Bush — 
Is it Damnation’s Fire ... 
Or the old aching heart with its desire? 
I only know I tried to bless — 
But felt that terrible fire burn to the bone — 
Beneath Time’s filthy dress.’ 
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_ But where are the seeds of the universal Fire ick 3 
_ To burn the roots of Death in the world’s cold heart? . 

The earth of my heart was broken and gaped low ae 


of 


As the fires beneath the equator of my veins. 
And I thought the seeds of Fire should be let loose 
Like the solar rains — E 
The light that lies deep in the heart of the rose; Bl? 
And that the bloom from the fallen spring of the world 
Would come again to the cheek grown famine-white 
As winter frost — 
Would come again to the feat whose courage is lost: 
From hunger. When in this world 
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V Il the cold heart take fire? In the hour ae the one: 
_. Of the bone — ; 

I at hard and precious fire wrung from the earth, 
And the cee tears the heavens weep shall be made one. 
4 
: 
‘But, in the summer, great should be the sun of the heart, 
And great the heat of the fires from cary and terrestrial 
4 nature — 
Ripening the kernel of amethysts in the sun of the peach 
The dancing seas in the heart of the apricot. 
~The earth, the sun, the heart have so ea fires 

It is a great wonder 

‘That | the whole world is not consumed. In such a heat of the 

earth, under 

The red bough, the Colossus of rubies the first husbandman _ 
~~, and grave-digger, the red Adam ° 
‘Dug from the earth of his own nature, the corn-effigy 

Of a long-buried country god, encrusted with earth-virtues, 
And brought to a new birth 
The ancient wisdom hiding behind heat and laughter, 
‘Deep-rooted in Death’s earth. 
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Gone is that heat. But this is the hour of brotherhood, the | 
warmth that comes 

To the rejected by Life — the ciedion with no eyes, — 

Young Icarus with the broken alar bones 

And the sapped and ageing Atias of the slums — 

Devoured by the days until all days are done, — 

To the Croesus of the breadline, gold from the sun, 

And the lover seeing in Woman the rankness of Nature 

=A monstrous Life-force, the need of procreation 

Devouring all other life ... cr Gravity’s force 

Drawing him down to the centre of his earth. 

These sprawl together in the sunlight — the negation 

Of Life, fag-ends of Ambition, wrecks of the heart, 

The Lion’s share of the disease of civilization, 

Lumps of the world, and bones left by the Lion. 












the assembly of y 
oT hey waitforarebirth | : 
Under the democratic sun, enriching all, rejectin ; nC 
But the smile of youth, the red mouth of the flower 
. Seem the open wounds of a hunger that is voiceless, : 
And on their lips lies the dust of Babel’s city; 
And the sound of the heart is ae to the noise of 
tions — 
_ The hammer of Chaos destroying and rebuilding © 
Small wingless hopes and fears in the light of the Sun. 
- Who dreamed when Nature should be 7 
fever — 
The ebullition of her juices and humours, ; 
The war of creed and creed, of starved and starver, _ 
The light would return to the cheek, and a new Word 
Would take the place of the heart? _ 





























The hue of the flower, or the philosopher 
What distance is, in the essence ofits being- | 
_ But not the distance between the hearts of Men. 






T see Christ’s Wounds weep in the Rose on the wall. eS 
_ Then I who nursed in my earth the dark red seeds of F 
The pomegranate grandeur, the dark seeds of Death, S. 











rose. 
And I thought of the umbilical cords that bind us to st 
suns 
And causes ... of Smart the madman who was eran -. 
To bless Christ with the Rose and his people, a nation 
. Of living sweetness ... of Harvey, who blessed Chris 
the solar fire in the veins, — 
And Linneus praising him with the wine seed}. crc 
- Men born for the Sun’s need — 







. e generated far 5 
--- the argillaceous clays, the zircon ad sap 


as the teas of heaven, but deep in earth - 
e child of the four elements 


— organic water polarized to the earth’s centre 
the light: — the stem and root, the water-plant and 
th-plant, ee: 

: the child of air, ue flower, the pee of fire - 


root and jet scciine oe with the voice of 
ire I cry - 
e y disdain that flower of aie the heart of Man? 


NOTES 


“We. might tell the blind 
The hue of the flower, or the philosopher 
What distance is, in the essence of its being’ 
An adaptation from a passage by William James. 


The umbilical cords that bind us to strange suns’ ~ an adap- 
on from a passage in French. I do not know who is the 
ras : 
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AN ATTACK OFINDIGESTION 
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It is hot! A country station is sizzling in. the August after-— 
e: ‘ noon. The two small platforms, the bridge, and the grimy 
bi bicycle shed, soak up the.heat uncomplainingly. But the tin | 





a ~ sheet nailed to the railings, advertising sausages six feet long, 
eB: flashes off the sun again boldly. 

Samuel Garlic, a pale young man of twenty-nine, Hoe 
‘s looks as though he were just about to go down with influ-- 
a enza, is sitting on the bench. He is waiting (and has waited 
i already for ten minutes) for the car from Tortington Towers 
Es to come to meet him. . 


As he sits there he is aware of his dirty socks, of the holes. 
in his pants, and of his faded felt hat. Aware also of the 
indigestible load of sofrows around which he feels himself 
‘ distended, as he has read of boa constrictors becoming dis- 
a tended round some over-big meal in their bellies —- a donkey — 
; awkwardly doubled up perhaps, or something of the kind. 
Samuel is feeling stupefied at the thought that he must carry 
3 all these things — that is the dirty socks, the load of troubles, 
~ and the rest, up to stay at a wealthy, strange house, Torting-— 

ton Towers, and be forced to produce at a moment’s notite, 
an artificial, cheerful personality for the benefit of total 
strangers. And this effort to last for two mortal ee and 
nights! : 

Samuel sits staring at the pink sausages on the railings 
ae Behind these railings are willow trees, and flat green fields - 
: with rivulets intersecting them. These fields completely sur-- 
round the station, and woodlands in full leaf billow about 

among them. In the distance blue downs are ranged i in rows" 

oS behind each other across the county. 

Re _ Silence, and appalling heat. oy 
: 40 . F 








PS cA ie woman in a dark Overcome eee and lank, 
walks along the opposite platform in the sun. By the hand 
‘she leads a little girl in steel spectacles, wearing a knitted hat. . 
They sit down underneath the sausages. : 
_ Samuel looks at the woman. Her face appears to have 
Started withering before it has ever ripened. She noticeshim. 
_ Staring, and away he looks at the silver wires along the line, 
__ and at the railway tracks blazing and shimmering. The air in ee 
__ the water-meadows is shimmering too. Samuel looks round 
_at the sleeping woods in the sunlight, and above them at the 
_ summer sky, which seems to be choking in its rich opaland . 
amethyst collar of heat haze. He looks, too, at the willows er 
__ standing about there baking in the meadows, whiling away 7s 
_ the long, hot hours by carelessly tossing up showers of white — 
__ erystals into the air from one leafy branch on to another ... 
and how heartless it all seems! Really in what bad taste. | 
Samuel has now waited for a quarter of an hour for the | 
car. He decides that in five minutes he will ask the station- om 
- master the way, and walk up to the house. 
: He falls to thinking that it is the middle of the week, and 
_ that therefore the house will certainly be filled with elderly 
* ladies. This will mean keeping up a stream of unexception- 
able remarks about gardens and holiday weather. He begins 
- to picture long, cramped hours spent packed into cars with 
these ladies in their spotted summer dresses, whilst they 
crawl all over the face of the country looking about for 
barrows, war memorials, beacons and gibbets to visit. In the 
evening with no more beauty spots to turn to, the ladies will 
beat a retreat into woolwork. There will be chatter about 
_. relatives posted out in Shanghai and Nyasaland, or a few 
- experiences of a psychical nature will be recounted ... and all 
the while he will be holding up their skeins of wool to be 
wound upon his aching hands. To cap everything there will 
be his younger brother, Justyn, forever popping up with his 
~ doleful face from behind tennis nets and console tables, try- 
ing to corner him, trying to fight him up hill and down dale 
as: YES: 
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There is the sound of rubber tyres rushing into the station 
yard and turning round. The car at last! thinks Samuel, and 


grabbing his mackintosh, he jumps up and takes his suitcase 


. back through the ticket barrier. But it turns out to be a scar- 
let Post Office van. Samuel, suitcase in hand, searches out 
the stationmaster’s office. 

‘Can you tell me the way to Tortington Towers — Mr 
Andrews’s place?’ Samuel asks the stationmaster. 

‘Yes, sir. If you cross the lines and walk across the river 
you come to the main road- Turn left and follow along the 
boundary wall of the park. That is Tortington Park, sir. 
You'll come to a little wicket gate before long. You can get 
in that way. It’s not far.’ 

“Thank you.’ 

‘Oh — excuse me, sir — would you be kind enough to tell 
Mr Andrews that the rubber boat has arrived?’ 

‘T will.’ 

Samuel walks out of the station. 

* 

Samuel finds the wicket gate in the park wall without any 
difficulty. He steps into Tortington Park, upon a pathway of 
red sand. 

He sees a flat waste, composed of humpy tussocks of 
scorched grass. Running in all directions is an incomprehen- 
sible spider’s web of iron railings. There is an impression that 
the park trees have scuttled off and abandoned this scorched 
desert, preferring to stand huddled together in a knot in the 
far distance. 5 

Samuel decides that the house he seeks must be behind 
those trees, and he leaves the red sand path and cuts across 
the grass towards them. : 

He walks, or rather staggers and bounces along over the 
ankle-twisting hummocks in the sun, and every twenty yards 
stops, and mops the sweat off the back of his neck. One side 
of his mind tries all the while not to be aware of what his 
stifled legs are feeling inside their tweed trousers — that is that 
hot soup is trickling down their calves and pins stabbing at 





SB, 





ni y ie to he Sensation. Very § soon, however, all his 
10ughts return to his old troubles. . : 
=e sees his brother Justyn’s doleful face before him, He ; 
scowls. 
_*... But of course there must be no bitter feelings,’ he 
nurmurs. ‘All the same he shall not have it! No — he shall — 
10t have it!” And he scowls more ferociously still. 
_And now he has reached the knot of trees at last, and it 
ns Out to be a substantial beech wood. He steps in under 
s shadow and at once feels cool and comfortable. In fact 
ynce inside the wood and the outer world and its discomforts 
are shut abruptly off. — There are no longer any arid parks, 
any house-parties, any brothers to fight ... There is only a 
gigantic, warm stillness — dark, and sieved through with: 
blurred golden pinpricks. From far away come the clicks and 
aps of wooden mallets hitting croquet balls, and distant 
voices calling out to one another. High overhead birds are 
echoing among branches. . 
Something glints on the black carpet of leaves ahead. He 
stares. It twinkles blurrily. He stops. It stops. A grey squirrel 
itting up not ten feet away, in profile, making with its up- 
raised tail the letter V. Samuel calls to it. The squirrel goes 
wafting through the air away from him, travelling in small 
uffs, her tail billowing out behind, and is lost among the trees. 
.t the end of the avenue the path twists, then doubles back 
gain, and Samuel finds himself walking out upon mown 
ss, and about to step into a lily pond. He draws back. 
ide the pond is a white bench, with holes cut in the back 
the shape of hearts. All round about are crescent beds of 
a low-growing pink- -spotted flower. A tall shrubbery oppo- 
ite blocks the view, dense with laurels and fir. 
_ Between the top branches of the fir trees shimmer eee tur- 
s and towers. — Of course — ‘Tortington Towers!’ ... Now 
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"The iCeeibbey | is malodorous. Lumps of resin are stuck io 


~~ the trunks of the fir trees. As he walks onwards he can hear a : 


fumbling and a ricocheting among the twigs, can hear ay 
crooning, and a grizzling; alternated with sharp explosions | 
of screechy, tearful laughter. ... In fact hens are in the bushes 
all around him. Surely they ought not to be there? 

He hears a motor mowing-machine at work quite close, 
and that means that he is coming out on to the lawns. And 
now he hears loud conversation and laughter directly infront — 
of him. The path twists round again and there they all are! 


A crowd of people taking tea in the shade of a cedar tree. 


Behind the tea party stretch away green lawns in the sun- 


light, and on the far side is the house itself. Samuel gets a 


quick impression of something like Hampton Court, with | 
red brick wings jutting forward and embaying the lawns be- _ 
tween them ... he notices Moorish balconies, begryphoned 
turrets, little stained-glass conservatories in profusion. . 

A young woman with a white face crossed by fluffy black ; 
eyebrows, advances over the grass to meet him. 

“Yow’re Justyn’s brother. How d’you do? Justyn has just — 
rung up to say the car broke down on Farleigh beacon, but _ 
that you’d probably walk up. He and Rose and some of them 
went off for a picnic lunch, and were going to have met you 
at the station on the way home. They won’t be long I don’t 
expect. They had to walk down from the beacon to the 
nearest village in order to telephone to a garage ... so it was 
all rather a business.’ 

She led him up to the tea table. 

‘This is my mother, Mr Garlic. My five sisters — I shan’t _ 
introduce them all separately, Mr Garlic - Mrs Fletcher; _ 
Mr Cuthbertson; and Mr Tracing. Do sit down.’ ss 

He sits down. And matters proceed as they always do on 


.. Such occasions. He is given tea, exchanges a few pleasant . 


remarks with his hostess, Mrs Andrews, sitting behind the 
tea-pot; and then the conversation eddies back again to 
what it had evidently been before he broke in upon them. __ 

It is cool sitting under the cedar. Samuel, producing a 









eaden vemile, pried: to listen to the ae and very soon be- 
mes mesmerized by the sight of Mrs Andrews’s hands, ae 
which never stop moving through the little spots of sunlight ze 
- on the tablecloth, lifting up jugs, shifting basins, pouring out 3 
_tea cups, or hovering round the silver tea urn. Her hands $ 
_ with their sapphire and ruby rings are white and bloodless, a 
and gleam along the thumbs like shining wax. She is about . 
_ sixty, little and slight, and her already pale face and neck 
_ are powdered with rice powder, making her look like some- 2 
peping that has been bleached ~ a kind of little sweetbread. On a 
_ her white hair sits a hat made of purple velvet pansies, which ae 
_Teflects the sunlight from the lawns on its petals — even here, e 
in the deep shadow of the cedar. 
I prefer pine forests,’ she is saying ina confidential voice, 
“smothered in snow y’know! Or else rocky. crags millions of 
miles up with hurricanes whistling round the peaks! Don’t 
_ you know? Roaring cararacts! All that sort of thing ... that’s 
_ where I should really like to be. That’s the kind of life I really 
enjoy.’ 
‘No you don’t, mother,’ cries one of the many daughters. 
‘But yes, I do!’ answers Mrs Andrews. ‘I’ve always han- 
_kered after it! Torrents. Tunnels. Icebergs. A life of adven- 
ture. That is where I feel - (really deeply within me you 
know) - at home. Of course to you it sounds silly. Never 
mind! Or in the rocky mountains now! ... Those yellow 
stone mountains what are they called? Hunting bison and 
elks ... and ... don’t you know? Yes, that’s the sort of thing.’ 
_ She sits back. 
_ *Howcanyousay so, mother!’ calls another daughter, who 
is sitting some way off, in a horror-stricken voice. ‘Really!’ 
~ ©Well, why shouldn’t she say so?’ enquires Mrs Fletcher, 
who is lying back, her face hidden in a wicker armchair with 
‘a porch roof above it. 
‘Because she’s never tried it for one thing!’ shouts the first / 
daughter. ‘She’s never been among rocky crags in her life! | 
How could she care for elks and bison! Of course she > 
—wouldn’t.’ 











main road to London, these last forty years!’ 
‘Why do you always saages H her, you — ask 







life would have been.’ 
Not at all.’ 

. And mark you she never goes deer stalking even 

ae regular hubbub had sprung up. A 
‘O be quiet,’ cries out Mrs Andrews. ‘ Be quiet serge 
This is for me to say! Not you! It's Me! Me! Me!’ 8 SI 
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you I feel much more at home among CRAGS! BISO 
_MOUNTAINS? 






speaks. 

‘Now there are the others back already from the pic 
remarks Mrs Andrews. ‘We must get some fresh tea. 
Tracing, pass up your cup before the tea pot goes. Or woul 
you rather wait for the fresh?’ 

‘That is not the cricket party, but Bates, the fishmon 
van, can’t you see,’ mumbles Ruth of the fluffy eyebr 
pointing towards ae drive with a half-eaten cucumber s 
wich. 

Beside Samuel, in a | deck chair, sits Mr Tracing, whon 
Samuel now remembers is a friend of his brother Justyn z 
is a rotund elderly man, coolly attired in a white a 
jacket and a panama hat. A thick pair of tortoiseshell s 
tacles with curved lenses gives him, perhaps, the dr 
expression of his face. 
iS ‘Do you know this house well?’ he enquires of Samuel 
‘sas my first visit.’ 

“Oh, it is, is it!” Mr Tracing speaks as if great myster 
_ had been explained. 

A long pause follows. Samuel looks round at Mr Tracing 
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just about to say something rather 
ng , but he changes his mind, and merely _ 


E E oihes patise. The rest of the party are learning how to 
make a cat’s cradle from Mr Cuthbertson. 
“Are you: at all interested i in-architecture?’ enquires Mr 


me to get a rational hold of the subject,’ 
: dh, i see. And what may I ask is your profession?’ 


Neither ee nor Mr Tracing show any signs of pursu- 


the subject. After a few moments, Samuel looks round — Ps 


wards and: forwards in a queer dreamy smile - each 
ime he smiles he suddenly stops short in the middle, and, 
draws his mouth back into a serious position again. But then _ 
begins to smile anew. And so it goes on. At last: 
‘How would they describe Tortington Towers, on the 


Ye Oks at your estate office? Would they call it a “ ‘sizable 


Samuel wee over at the mammoth sash windows which 
ve been set in the wing up on the left; then up at the ori- 
ental alabaster balconies outside some of the upper floor 
rooms, Two or three stained-glass conservatories he notices 
re of widely differing styles, and upon different heights of 
building. He takes in the stone griffins along the castella- 
also, and the Edwardian Mannerist arcade along the 
rther terrace, with its stork and swiss-roll ferribilta. 
should put it down on to the books as an historic pile, I 
k.’. 
‘A pile. Very good!’ 
‘They say,’ continues Mr. Tracing in a lower voice, ‘that 
a1d Charlie Andrews (this present man’s father) was in the 
t of going off to these industrial exhibitions that used to 








‘ section, choose a couple of rooms and a balcony or tw 
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with perhaps a stairway thrown in — and bring ’em along 
back here to Tortington Towers with him. Of course you 
haven’t seen the dining-room, have you? You must look out 
for that. The prize-winning exhibit, apparently,’ of its year. s 


_ The ballroom also, [ believe.’ n 


At this moment a garage van appears coven up “the | 
driveway, towing a carload of ladies in summer frocks, 
Samuel recognizes Justyn sitting in the middle of them, with ‘ 
his green Tyrolean hat on. "i 

‘Ah, the car! The car! Here they are back at last.’ he 

Amid loud cries the tea party breaks up. They all straggle 
away — some people to greet the unfortunate pics Si 
others to make up a game of tennis. 7 

Samuel approaches the broken-down car, along with his: : 
hostess. Justyn’s face is as long and doleful as Samuel had 


cay 





expected. ie 


“But where is Rose? What have you done with your wife?’ 


cries out Ruth of the fluffy eyebrows. Justyn does not 


answer. 

‘You poor things!’ cried Mrs Andrews. ‘You have had: a 
terrible time! And here’s your brother, Justyn, had to walk - 
up from the station, poor young man. What have you done 
with Rose though?’ 3 

“Rose is following along with Monsieur Charitain in they, 
two-seater,’ answers a lady in a severe hat with a kind of 
dagger thrust through it. 

‘Ah.’ a 

‘I hope she hasn’t lost the way,’ this lady sate fs 

‘Oh, there really are the others back from the cricket 
match! * cries Ruth. In another moment two car-loads more 
of guests are scrambling out on to the gravel drive by the 
front door steps. 

Justyn pulls at Samuel’s sleeve. 

*Let’s go and see if we can find something to drink.’ 

He leads Samuel into the hall, with its great dark stairway 
branching into two and mounting up to a pillared gallery. 


e 
ra 





He leads Shinn down a passage to the right and int Ge | 
‘library. 


_ “Wait here, and I'll see what I can find.’ 
Justyn disappears. 
So now they are to have their ‘conversation.” 






it. And that’s flat. He shall not have it — but no bitterness all 
the same,’ he murmurs. 
3 Justyn returns with a bottle of: whisky. 
“Why so many pikes and halberds round the walls?’ 
_ Samuel’s eyes are straying round the room as Justyn pours 
the whisky. 

The library is a long room, got up to look like — as Samuel 
- imagines — a royal pullman coach in the seventies. Probably 
_acentral European one bound.on a long hunting expedition. 

p ‘Railway-carriage material covers the floor, settees and 





_ chairs, and hangs from the windows; and the pattern is re- — 


4 peated on the wallpaper — that is to say where any walls are 
_ visible between the torrents of weapons arranged in patterns 


everywhere. The bookshelves run out into the room forming | 


_ a series of bays. 

terns, oriental tables and ashtrays innumerable, eastern fret- 
-work -— all receive the blazing pink light from the western 
sky. Through the plate glass of the windows the beech trees 
wave their shimmering fans in a little evening wind that has 
come up from nowhere. Across the lawns their shadows 
_ stretch out and net in some croquet players who are ambling 
backwards and forwards. — 

Samuel realizes that Justyn is talking, as he stands there in 
the window against the light, his brown hair burning molten 
red in the evening sun, his face drowned in shadow. He is 

talking of the loan he wants, already. It is enormous appar- 


a 


_ ently this time — over £80. Samuel-is almost too flustered to » 


listen. ... ‘But first won’t you sit down?’ he finds himself 
saying to his brother, and notices his own fingers indicating 
an armchair beside the drinks. 


» 


Samuel sinks down into an armchair. ‘He shall not have — 


The evening sun pours through the library. Moorish lan- 





a win 

























PloaS: The door opens and out ofbpE Rose and ( 

ably) M. Charitain, both in new and expensive-lookin 
clothes. They walk by the windows laughing. ; 
‘If Rose had never jilted me in the first place,’ think 
‘Samuel, ‘she would by now be wearing cheap mass-produc 
ed blouses and skirts and looking an awful sight. - And 
because I pay everything in cash; whereas Justyn runs u 
_ bills. However, it appears that as things stand now I 
expected to pay. for her clothes anyway, without getting a 
thing in return.’ 

-Justyn, who is now sitting down, sees that Samuel i is 
attending, and starts explaining the whole matter over again. 
- On his face can be seen the effort to hide the humiliati 
that threatens to engulf him. How undignified he looks. 
Asif he is being spat upon and is no longer in a position 
’> object. 

When someone known very well to us looks like that it 
produces a strange sensation. Without fully realizing what 
he is doing Samuel jumps up and cries, ‘Of course! Of cours 
you can have it! Only thank goodness that I happen to h 
_ the sum by me. Yes — I have got it - you said a hundred 

- that really enough? In any case I am afraid it’s all I have 
_ offer you.’ He is off halfway down the long room toward 
the door. ‘No, return it when you like — but don’t let’s 
another word about it. And oughtn’t we to dress for dinn 
now? I think I heard a gong go as we were talking” 
And-so the great matter is settled! And they go upstai. 
- together to try and find a bathroom for Samuel. Ren 
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4 It seems to Samuel that there are present, staying in th 
house, hundreds of young people, hundreds — thousands — Of 
old ones; surely all the Andrews’ relations, ‘steps’ . .and 
‘in-laws’... and to all appearances the friends of all the 
relatives besten: ; 














ly o ne, endlessly long, dining-table, orange in the candle : 
ght at one end, livid under the fading daylight at the other. — 
xt over the tablecloth something dark and messy straggles, — 























dishes of chocolates and salted almonds. This turns out to 
be the ‘Floral Decoration’ of the evening, designed and exe- _ 
ted by Wheeler, the butler. As the guests walk round the © 
g table looking for their places they get a good view of 
he design. There is Buddleia with its long ragged horns 
rranged in star shapes, and amongst its languid lilac-verte- 
brae are stuck the pin-cushion heads of Scabious. Sweet 
eas, washed out and shattery, are woven in in plait forma- | 
n. And winding in and out between are the long, dark red _ 
worms of ‘ Love-lies-bleeding.’ Mignonette heads too have 
“been sprinkled over it all, and they look like little conglomer- 
ations of toasted dust caught up untidily amongst the welter 
the other blossoms and stalks. _ ne 
Hardly is the house party seated, when word is passed 
ound by the hostess that a terrible mistake in the ‘planning’ 
has occurred ... people are sitting beside others that they 
-shouldn’t be! Everyone is obliged to rise to their feet again; » 
gentlemen are sent flying round the table, dodging about 
etween the chairs, first to one place, then to another - until — 
matters are correctly arranged at last — that is, of course, to 
ay: brothers well away from sisters, husbands from wives, 
CO} sins from cousins (if possible), and if not, then at any 
ate away from members of their own sex — and so on and so 
: the whole process lasts ten minutes at the least. 
At last dinner begins. There follow nine courses of food; 
during each of which the first person to have been served has . 
emptied his plate by the time the food has reached one- 
quarter of the way down the long table. 
_ And throughout all the nine courses the talk is about her- 
baceous borders, about the games of tennis and croquet that 
were played during the afternoon, about dogs, and about the 
hildren staying in the house, who — as Samuel is informed 
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coonaad tLe) less than six times — had a picnic tea beside the fake that 
afternoon, but are all asleep in bed now. 2 

The host, broad Charlie Andrews, sitting next but one to~ 
Justyn, says very loudly to some sort of a maiden aunt who — 4 
is sitting between them, ‘Yes, the French are queer that way 

.. You know the story of the Frenchman and the English- 

man who went out shooting together? The Englishman was — 
staying at the Frenchman’s chateau, d’you see. In the morn- — 
ing they set out together for the chase. The Englishman in | 
an old mackintosh, the Frenchman in a long velvet cape 
lined with satin, fine long gaiters, some kind of an elegant 

chapeau chasseur with rosettes, goose quills and what not . 

Yellow gloves ... And so on and so on, yee of the 

most elegant, and all spotlessly clean, d’y’ see ...’ The aunt 

begins to laugh, and so does the lady on Fusigas s other side, — 

_ who is listening. 

er Mrs Andrews argues with her five daughters. Their cousin 

= Rose, Justyn’s wife, sits beside the Frenchman, M. Charitain, — 

i looking as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth. She isin 
white muslin with two bows in her fair hair. Her face, which 
wears a serious expression as if she were doing sums in class, 
is lit up on one cheek with the sad, cold, lavender light — 
owl-light - from the garden, and on the other with the deep 
orange candlelight. 

M. Charitain chaffs Mr Cuthbertson on the opposite side 
of the table: 
“The only one of your games that you English permit — 
yourselves to cheat at is politics. To you - although politics 
is equal with cricket and football - it seems gentlemanly to 
cheat unblushingly at it — ° but he is quickly drowned by a © 

x pandemonium of protest. ; 

The lady on Samuel’s left who, he gathers, has but lately 
returned from the tropics, and whose hair is bleached in 

, zebra streaks — presumably by the tropic suns -- talks to him 

about the beauty of the country round about Tortington, 
with special reference to the Roman barrows. Afterwards 
about gardens; it seems that that afternoon she had been 
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AN ATTACK OF INDIGESTION  — 


es borders. Samuel produces his leaden smile. She 
~ goes on to talk of big, noble-looking dogs, and of how she has 
always had a horror of people who are unkind to animals. 
The lady on his right talks to him about tennis and other 


_ games; asks him if he has visited the gibbet on the downs yet, 
_ and tells him later a little ghost story in which a friend of 


hers took a photograph of a ghost who walked along the ~ 


3 drawing-room floor on his ankles. And of how it was dis- 
_ covered, upon enquiry, that this floor was four inches lower 
_ when the house was originally built. 


Showers of red and blue sparks are given off by the cut- 


_ glass and the tortuously embossed silver vessels under the 
_ shimmering candlelight. The welter of flowers on the table- 


cloth grows limper and limper as the warmth becomes more 


_ and more that of an enervating hot bath. In the velvety dark- 
ness outside the ring of candlelight, a crowd of footmen flit 
_ about, restless moths, perpetually flinging themselves up 
_ against the circle of light and thrusting (when no other food 
is available) great trays full of assorted bread or biscuits 


under the noses of the guests. All of this evidently gives the 


test of the house party a relaxed and comfortable feeling. 
- But for some reason Samuel feels depressed and degraded by 


the whole experience. d 


He sits waiting for the foods to reach him, crumbles his 


bread, and can’t seem to take his eyes off his brother, And he 


sees, in the dreamy, confused light of the candles, that 


- Justyn’s pale face looks — not joyful precisely — but exalté — 


the rather hysterical face of someone who has just been jerked 


- back to safety by some friendly hand. He perpetually laughs, 


he gesticulates ... and watching him, Samuel becomes aware 
of how his own end of the see-saw has bumped down upon 
the ground again with a vengeance. What a-terrible thing he 


_has done that afternoon in delivering up all his savings to his 
brother! The whole hundred pounds! Now there is no longer 


aoe to stand between him and the thing he dreads most 
.. and pictures rise up in his mind. Ivy, with whom he is 


en over to visit some neighbours’ most beautifully kept 



































up 
iad start a baby, and oft course as acne aid now 


will be other family holidays, elsewhere .. 


-ject of gardens, dogs, tennis, ghosts, beacons, gibbets and — 


‘his head. And in a flash of what seems to him to be brilli 


be nothing for it but to marry her. Awful! They will 

a dreary house in Leeds, and every August he will bring 
down to these family holidays. ... Perhaps the very 
August will see them sitting here together at this same 
(if the worst really happens). At Christmas and Easter t! 











He hears all around him the talk continuing on the sub- 





barrows. And after a little it begins to get on his nerves the 
everyone should be so bland. That there is such a glossy, 
glassy calm ... yes, that seems to be the trouble! They are 
becalmed here round the table somehow. This sea of ladies 

conversation knows nothing of any tides or winds. ‘A nigh 
mare life in death are we’ — the misquotation drifts in 













inspiration — he sees the household all together as in a long ~ 
boat — like the famous ‘painted ship upon a painted ocean’ 

.. and those impenetrable smiling masks round him are al 
hiding something — something that must not at all costs 
mentioned. Decidedly some ugly tale of a slaughtered alba 
tross lies behind the whole phenomenon! And the more he 
thinks of Coleridge’s poem the more like the nightmare sh ir 
does the dinner table become. There, even, are the writhing 
multi-coloured snakes — those tortuous garlands of Budd- 
leia and Love-lies-bleeding swarming over the tablecloth. 
those bulging, soulless, cut-glass biscuit containers, candl 
sticks, and sauce-boats, all alive and rippling with fat cupi 
and nymphs, all winking and wavering in the dipping candle- _ 
light and sending off showers of — spark- — 
lets: .: 

The ladies are-rising and leaving the room. The gentlem 
shift up together. But his morbid vein of thought has fast 
ed on to Samuel, and he can think of nothing else for the 
of the evening. And throughout the card games that follo 
and the singing round the piano, and the chatting, and. 


















tideless calm, of a aehaton in the air which _ 


s the plump soulless worms of corruption. — 
Y ou’re looking exhausted, my dear young man! I expect 
you’ve been oe You must try and get an ge ; 
ht tomorrow.’ 


pieestion, eas more,’ answers Samuel, 
“‘T have some indigestion powders — I’ll give you some.’ 
‘Alas! they won’t do me any good, ; 
“Oh — well ... then it’s no use, is it? T hope you'll feel 
etter in the morning. Good night.’ 


Next morning, when the maid comes in to wake him, 
muel is dreaming that he is a white, transparent, wriggling 
d of a maggot, with a great many helplessly waving legs, 
d that he is lost in a great pile of other maggots, some of 
hom have horns, or swivelling protuberant eyes - every 
rt and kind of horrible maggot in fact. A big stone is press- 
g down upon them all, and when the housemaid bends 
rward and lays the morning tea tray upon the table by him, 
he thinks she is trying to lift up the stone that hides them, 
and he shrinks under the bedclothes in shame, and so that. 
she shall not see him. 
When he wakes properly at last, some time after the ser- 


vant has left the room again, he is surprised at the feeling of 


Bee 


om that still lies like a heavy stone upon him. He knows, 


om habit, that his dismal thoughts have usually some con-- 

ction with Ivy. And suddenly he remembers: he has got to — 
ry her. Not at once it is true, but some day — in the end, 
train of thoughts at the dinner table the evening before 
ms to him. 
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into his woes, sparing himself nothing, and even befins to > 


embroider with care all sorts of details and trifles — as for. 


instance what Ivy will think of this bedroom, when they are 


married and come back here together for summer visits. She 


‘ 


will be favourably awed by the phenomenal distance of the — 
ceiling from the floor, he is sure, and will not notice the 
resemblance to a station hotel. Then she will certainly ‘en- _ 


thuse’ about the door with its twelve panels pointed at the — 


- top like Gothic archways, once again reiterating her adora- 
tion for all things ‘period.’ 

Outside the window pane, perched on a spray of red leaves. 
from the creeper, a small bird is sitting in the sunlight. With 
its head ducked down, it is polishing its beak on the arched — 
stem . 

Downs in the labyrinthine bowels of the house somewhere, 


es 


a menacing reverberation begins to shake the building. — 
Samuel recognizes the roar, hoarse and gobbling, of the — 
brass minotaur that is stationed outside the dining-room : 


door. oh, 


Samuel jumps out of bed, and skipping over to the waist 
stand, seizes his dressing gown from the armchair as he 


whips by it, and collects up his shaving things and sponges 
with a great clatter. Downstairs people are already beginning 


their breakfasts. What if he should find everything cleared _ 
away by the time he arrives? Later on, however, sitting in — 


his hot bath, framed in a tableland of polished mahogany, 
this thought seems no longer to worry him, for he sits quite 


still with folded arms, fails to wash any part of himself, and 


instead keeps peeping down through the steam at the long 
mahogany bath steps with their hairy carpet in a design of | 
green pineapples. Every now and then he mutters ‘so that’s 
all right, thank goodness!’ 


The fact is that, oddly enough, during that short look fe | 


took at the bird polishing its beak upon the red-leafed creep- 


er, something deep within him had raised its head and re- — 


belled absolutely, utterly, once and for always, at this doom 2 


he had brought upon himself. ‘No. No. You know well that 


{ 
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you will never marry Ivy! Instead you will tell Justyn, 
frankly, that yesterday you made a mistake. And that after - 
all you are ot willing to let him have the money. It will be 
painful! — But it has to be.’ 
At last Samuel puts out his wet hand for the towel: ‘So_ 
that’s all right — thank goodness!’ 
_ However, going downstairs to breakfast, he sees through 
the open front door the park stretching away with its white 
scorched grasses, and in front, a surprising glimpse of Justyn 
_ in his embroidered Tyrolese jacket running uncertainly back- 
_ wards across the drive, with a stick in his hand, and beating 
into the air a mouse, or a mole, to all appearances. Samuel 
instantly shrinks into the shadow of the staircase so that 
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Justyn may not spy him. And from that moment on, he be- 5 
_ gins anxiously to picture exactly in what manner he shall ie 
_ ‘break the bad news to Justyn that he cannot have his money < 
i after all ... \. i 


He enters the dining-room. There are still a number of 
ladies in spotted summer frocks eating at the table, or else i 
wandering to and from the sideboard carrying their plates. 
Mrs Andrews and three of her daughters are among them. 
- But there is no sign of Mr Tracing, M. Charitain, Rose,or =—— 

of course, Justyn. “t 
_. Ashe helps himself to cornflakes at the sideboard, Samuel 
hears behind him sounds of munching and of teaspoons ay 
stirring round in tea cups. Once again, the ladies are talking D 
of herbaceous borders, of big, noble-looking dogs, and of 
_ beacons and gibbets. The woolwork fortifications, too, are 
going up already — he can hear someone counting her 
_ stitches, ‘twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty-eight ...’ 

He has piled up his plate with cornflakes, and must now go 
to the breakfast table and join in one of the conversations. 
He delays for a moment, and stands picking up the odd corn- 
flakes that have dropped round his plate on to the sideboard. 
As he does so he hears behind him the lively tones of the lady 
with bleached hair: 

— the whole of that west wing entirely covered over! And 
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a scarlet .. 
ereeper!’ 4 
A brown, glossy herring’s head with a round re 
eye pokes his long face from behind the coffee-pot lid, upon | 
the wall. Round his brown neck is a brown rope with many — 
strands twisted in it, which ties him to a heap of knapsac 
fishing nets, guns and sporting hats. Is it stained wood? 
it cast bronze? At any rate it is ornamental panelling. But 
- now, in one of the narrow mirrors that divide these sporting 
panels — mirrors that seem to grow up altogether towar 
_ the lofty ceiling as pines grow up to the sky in a dark for t 
_ = Samuel catches sight of Mrs Andrews looking at him. He 
hurriedly takes up his bowl of cornflakes and comes back 

the breakfast table. 
‘Have you got your tickets for the iy yet?’ ~ 
The knitting lady leans over to the eldest, and married 
Andrews daughter. ‘ 
‘Jim is trying to get something for me ‘up in London. Iti 
easier for him to find something on the spot than for me 
down here.’ i ; 
Mrs Andrews looks towards her daughter. 
“Is this for your eae Betty? What sort of inthe ae 
you going to?’ 
‘Oh, a straight play of some sort. That is to say if we cat 
_ find anything sane and tolerably clean-minded .. . which - 
doubt these days. The plays are all written for people witl 
minds like sinks nowadays.” 
Betty rises, looking angry, and takes her empty cup : acros 
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to the sideboard. 


thing is really. Such a pity! It’s wiser to Stay at home an 
read an interesting book, in my opinion.’ — 

Mrs Otterbourne, the fragile lady who speaks thus sym 

_ pathetically, has a turned-up nose and must once have bee 

very pretty. She has finished her breakfast and pushing bac 

_her chair opens her chintz work-bag upon her lilac-stripe 








































e gi ’s knitting, whilst the. 
tle charms and hearts that dangle from her bracelets chink 
ind glitter with the twisting of her hands. 
The lady with the bleached hair joinsin: ee 
_ “But yet it’s not easy to find a pleasant book either nowa- 
ys if it comes to that! Not in the lending libraries anyway. 
e really never come across so many unpleasant books in 
my life as I have been given since I came home again — I am 
_ speaking of the circulating libraries, you understand. But you 
_ have your own nice books at home, of course.’ 
~ Outside the window on the gravel drive, Rose comes into 
-w, walking. backwards. She is playing a diabolo on a — 
String. Her fair hair, with two red bows in it, eae out in ~ 
the sunlight. 
“Ah, here come the diabolo players!” exclaims Mrs An- 
rews delightedly. ‘Really Rose has improved enormously.’ 
- Rose is followed by a gesticulating figure in a dark shirt _ 
and unmistakably foreign terra-cotta trousers. It is M. Chari- 
ain, and he, too, has diabolo sticks, and drops his diabolo 
_ every three or four jerks of the string. 
_ The whole room, as if released by a spring, begins talking — 
_volubly about the diabolo players. And it seems to Samuel - 
_ that he has seldom heard such glad relief as now sounds in. 
all the voices. There is a general lightening of spirits all 
ound. They are all plainly thankful to have come upona — 
subject where they can at last take the brakes right off, 
where there is no possible danger of skidding off round an __ 
unpleasant corner. For it is that blessed thing, a game! A tin 
reel, two sticks and some string — what joy! 
_ ‘They used to call that “Florio” in my young days,’ says 
an ancient aunt, into Samuel’s ear. ‘Diabolo was the name 
given to it only much later — oh, in 1907 or 1908, when it came — 
_ back again into fashion, you know. “Florio” was the real — 
name.’ 
“t, ‘Delicious ham you have, Jessie!’ calls out the plump lady © 
_ who was the first to start her after-breakfast oe g, to Mrs 
Andrews. 
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‘Tam 50 oad you like it,” murmurs Mrs Andreae § ir 


\ Really. 


‘What kind of ham is it? Is it peach-fed?’ 
Mrs Andrews goes blank. 
‘I haven’t the faintest idea, I am afraid.’ 


Cah she really be looking displeased at such a qe . 


wonders Samuel. Surely not! 
‘I wonder where it came from?’ 


The plump knitter, who has evidently been much struck = 


by the flavour of the ham, is loth to leave the subject. 
‘... Oh, well ... don’t hams come from Yorkshire?’ 
From the distant tone in Mrs Andrews’ voice, the knitting 
lady’s questions have evidently been in slightly bad form. 


Plainly discussions about the food are out of order among 


these people. 


‘I believe it is a peach-fed,’ murmurs the knitter happily, 


apparently not mnonems that boundaries are being over- 


stepped. 


‘Cook knows, I daresay,’ says Mrs Andrews, coldly. 

‘I daresay! But will she te//?’ Justyn’s voice close beside 
Samuel startles him. 

‘Why — I didn’t know you were here! — Why — you're very 
late,” 


‘I have had breakfast long ago. I have been playing 


diabolo. But I came in to see if you would like to come round 


finished ... have some more coffee.’ 
‘No, I... I... I’m just done.’ 


Samuel raises the big breakfast cup to his lips and drinks 
off the coffee, which has got cold. He shuts his eyes whilst he — 
is drinking. He has begun to see ahead of him the walk. 


round the gardens with Justyn. He pictures how, as he walks 






' the gardens. You haven’t seen them yet. But you haven’t, ~— 


aa 


along the kitchen garden paths, his brother, all his anxieties 


laid to rest, will be in his friendliest mood; will wax confi- 


dential, take his arm, and tell him a number of humorous ~ 


anecdotes of the behaviour of his ‘in-laws’ here. Samuel’s 


part will be to break through all this, and by taking back — 
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erday’s offer of the loan, bring back that crushed took 
_ and the humiliation into his brother’s face. 

“Come.’ 

Justyn leads the way out of the dining-room, across the 
_ hall. Samuel follows him. Justyn turns into a room upon the / 

left. Mi 

_ ‘We can get out this way. And I thought you might be “4 
_ amused to see the ballroom. — Come in here!’ 

Justyn is standing in the middle of the pillared ballroom, 
looking upwards, where, across the white ceiling, droves of — 
plaster babies, doves, and snails are sailing along through 

_ roses. Some young women resembling country teachers; and 
Methodist parlourmaids (but with small butterfly wings 
growing out of their backs), are balancing on top of the big 

_ snail-shells, and at the same time are courteously handing to 
one another giant bows of pleated ribbon. 

Samuel smiles glumly. He must pull himself together, for 
now is plainly the moment to tackle Justyn about the loan, 
_before the day’s programme whirls them apart again. He 
steps forward: ‘Justyn —’ 
But Justyn has turned his back and is pointing out some 
.ted plush conversation sofas; and then, walking up to the : 

- brocade window curtains, he exhibits with glee the befretted 5 

and bejewelled entanglements of the belts that bind them. ~ . 
Samuel watches Justyn’s face. It matches well with the 
summer morning — relaxed, yet fresh, and flushed with vital- 

_ ity — how different from the white woebegone mask of yester- 
day afternoon! And a feeling begins to invade Samuel inch 
by inch — grating and uncomfortable — something like a 

creeping and begriming London fog, in which he feels every 
moment more and more in shadow, more sullied and raw ... 
whilst Justyn over there is’still so obviously floating upon 
bright clouds of elation and relief! And the more Samuel 
watches him, the danker and the stickier do the fogs within 

‘him cling .. 

Meanwhile they § go across the lawns, and through into the 
kitchen gardens. And Justyn, just as Samuel had foreseen, 
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laughs, takes his arm, and tells hi ye 
about his wife’s relations. In fact ‘the tour. t 
grounds is exactly as he had pictured it. Except for one hi 
Samuel does not once broach the subject of the lo 
money. 

By the time they have returned to the house again 
realizes that he never will be able to speak about it. If he: 
to es out of the thing at all he supposes it will have to be b b 
letter .. 










Back again in the hail they find seven or eight chitown: 
sandwiched in among aunts, grandmothers and nurses, an ad 
all ringed round a rubber dinghy which lies deflated on th 
marble floor. 
Justyn steps forward, and is swallowed up at once by the 
throng. Samuel slips along the side of the hall and unob- 
trusively begins to mount the stairway. Halfway up, hov 
ever, Justyn starts calling to him, ‘Hil come and help with 
this thing!’ Samuel waves his hand and shouts down, ‘Com 
ing in just a moment! ...” and catching the eye of the lad: 
from the tropics (who he fancies stares at him accusingly) he 
produces his leaden smile and half bows towards her several 
times, very stiffly. After that, keeping well against the wall, he 
-contrives to get out of sight of the group around the dinghy. — 
When he reaches the upstairs landing, part of which r 
round the well of the staircase in a pillared arcade, he pau: 
hand on the balcony, and stares through an archway at the 
hall below. He dreads going back into his bedroom. (Perha 
because memories of himself as a maggot under a slab of 
stone still linger.) At the same time he cannot mingle with 
chattering relatives round the dinghy. So he remains wh 
he is, suspended in this oak-pillared limbo above the st 
case well. | 
He sits down ona padded seat there, and divas his finge: 
on the balustrade. The look of dumpy fatness in the pillar 
all around him fills him with wonder. Although “— of 















































g wood, “hey manage to look like so many 

-set up on end ~ there is such a pudginess about thern. 

. the decorative panels (representing plants) which stand 
n between, are not painted but embroidered, and this gives 
the whole affair an informal look as of a needlework be- 
ou ined poster bed. (He presumes, by the way, that the 
oideries on the panels are plants, though in fact they 
built up in the shape of sugar-tongs and egg-whisks; 
there is a universal greenness in them, and furthermore 


e spots an occasional ee bud of iris or daffodil 


head. ) 


ound and sees Mr nee approaching the archway where 
CG 1e stands. He has on bs white panama hat and white ae 


ches in silence, and beneath his curved glasses his ex- - 
sion is oddly still. And yet in some mysterious way one 
mistake the look of an accomplice as he comes to stand 
yy Samuel, and looks down the well of the staircase with 
n. Samuel smiles at him, and they both stand watching the 
ily party below. 
nee or twice Samuel gets the impression that Mr Tracing 
out to say something, and he is aware out of the corner 
his eye of that undecided working of Mr Tracing’s mouth 
ich he has come to see is so characteristic of him. But it is 
t for many minutes that the older man speaks. 
‘Rather er ... peace ... er not ... er I mean to say this is a 
very good holiday house I think. Don’ t you agree?’ 
‘No. I do not agree.’ 
‘Oh, yes. I mean if I were ive man I think that to Maye 
a place like this, where one could be tucked away in the 
untry, and relax so utterly, and so absolutely, would be 
‘ost refreshing.’ 
Samuel tries not to gape at him. sires he must be joking! 
However, he merely flutters his eyelashes courteously at Mr 









‘Well, is this housenold so very relaxed? Ishould have 
just the reverse! The big formal meals — the elaborate rol 
tine, the gongs ringing ... the tennis nets kept slack durin: 
the right hours — surely you see what I mean . 






‘Elaborate routine! — But you’ve just said the very words! Pr iS 
~ interrupted Mr Tracing triumphantly. ‘That is just what is 


so restful. As you have noticed, not only the meals and the® 


games, but also the conversation, the morals, the marriages, _ 


~ the love affairs, the arts — everything — is run on an elaborate = 
- routine. In this world there are virtually no more decisions _ 





to be made, no more conflicts, I,should say that there was 


no element of choice anywhere to be found. All that is very — 
restful.’ 
A big dog comes bounding up the stairway, his untidy — 


jaws apart, in a crude grin, his golden tail waving. He dis- — 


appears down the opposite passage. - 


Mr-Tracing is sleepily rubbing his temple. ‘ — Every soulin © 


an armchair so to speak’, he murmurs. 

‘Every soul in an armchair.’ Mr Tracing has rather hit it 
off in that phrase, thinks Samuel. And he remembers the — 
never-ending chattet about herbaceous borders; he remem- 


bers the fortress walls of woolwork ever rising, the queer — 
look of rage of the eldest Andrews daughter when faced with ‘o 


the danger of getting tickets for a play in which sexual pas- 


Zz 


sions may be mentioned; and again — the counsel of the lady — 


with the turn-up nose not to take out books from the lending 
library in which morals other than her own are referred to. 

Mr Tracing is speaking again. 
“ ‘The house, too ... er — you have noticed the house?’ He | 
-turns round and contemplates Samuel, _ 

“Yes. I have noticed it. Surely you are not going to say 
that that, too, is restful?’ 

Mr Tracing starts to smile but checks it rahe then" 
seems to change his mind again. 

.. Umyes ...’ He passes his hand over his Forcheata Then 


he slightly ae his spectacles off the bridge of his nose, and 


re-adjusts them. 






.. This house I look upon as the last of her species — that 

of the great buxom Edwardian courtesans. I don’t mean be- 
_ cause she bestows her favours only in return for really big 
_ money — plenty of the moderns do that. No.... it is some- 
_ thing in the generous yet business-like way she advertises her 
_ various patrons’ affluence and lusts. Her great bosom ... you 
_ can see how it glitters with tokens ... A balcony of precious 
_ gems given her by some Venetian Macaroni, and hot-house 

orchids — gifts from some Brazilian potentate; then the carv- 


. 
° 


; 


ed, begryphoned heirlooms from the castle of some English ~ 


nobdie earl ... and so on. Yet at the same time she manages 
_ to betray that her great ambition is to achieve respectability. 
_ You’ve seen the drawing-room, by the way? Yes ... yes. She 
is a parson’s daughter I think, gone wrong.’ 


He stops speaking, and it seems to them both that there is _ 


_ a glimmer and a rustling through the archways of the land- 
_ ing opposite. But nothing materializes. 
“You say she is a parson’s daughter? Why?’ 
— Oh, why ... she has that graceless — that touching and 
_graceless lack of co-ordination, that lack of inner harmony — 
in fact the gauehe lack of skill in the pleasure of life ie 
+ always gives away the puritan gone gay.’ 
. Samuel laughs. 
Mr Tracing continues: 
‘And I think to be with, to be in the company of someone 
whose standards are on that — as you might say — - simplified 
- leyel, is a restful thing.’ 
_ *T haven’t found it restful,’ says Samuel. ‘I should like 
to — 

‘Mr Tracing! So that’s where you’re hiding!’ 

A small lady in a pale frock materializes in the archway 

opposite, then she disappears again suddenly. 

“I believe I promised this lady a game of croquet,’ mur- 

murs Mr Tracing. ‘Mrs Otterbourne.’ 

Mrs Oitterborne reappears at the near corner of the stair- 
case, and comes forward to claim Mr Tracing. She is the 
- fragile lady with the turn-up nose. There are recriminations, 

(@ 
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gallant protestations, a ys 
- gether down the staircase, to slay ner game a cr 
By now the relatives in the hall below have got the rubb 
. dinghy fully inflated. It lies ‘sideways across the green 
white squares of marble. Small boys and girls are excite 
- crowding in upon it, unable to refrain from screaming alo ( 
and hopping high into the air: 
‘Put the rowlocks in!’ 
‘Heave her out on the doorstep!’ 
‘La la walla — bla la ba la —’ 
. ‘Give me that oar, James!’ 
A small girl in a straw hat ringed with yellow flowers 
screaming something that sounds like ‘Ant egg! Ant egg 
Ant egg!’ as she bounds up and down on the tiling. Samue 
feels that these children — that sacred name to conjure witl 
‘the rising generation’ — precious human lives — tended ani 
_ cherished with such an elaboration of time, expense and 
energy by the cotton-frocked mothers and aunts- an 
ing them, are the young of an alien animal. : : 
And he begins to picture how this alien animal! would nae 
were he unwisely to unveil his woes to them, and to ask fer’= 
help or. comfort. Ivy ...the money... and the rest! H 
knows, from past experience, how the eyes of many of the: 
would fill with a fierce hatred. And how almost all would 
- have the instinct to peck this freak in their midst to death 
But after all they are not animals, they are human beings 
And it is the twentieth century. And human beings (or some 
of them), reflects Samuel, have just lately changed their 
_ habits, and whereas a few years back they burned their here- 
tics to death, now instead, they ignore them, or laugh them 
off. Actually were he, Samuel, to reveal his true identity and 
mode of life to this species, they would look through him, 
their faces blank, and — along with all the other indelicate and 
disturbing subjects — they would tacitly agree he hadn’t arisen, 
_. Somebody was coming down the long corridor to his left 
-  Aghostly little lady, silvery dress, blanched face and whitis 
hair. Mrs Andrews of course. 
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nch, aren’t vane Your pou ‘and his wife and Mr _ 
Tracing are coming. We are going round by Steet, I want 
Tracing to see the war memorial there ... I think asan 
hitect he will be interested. We shall be starting at twelve. 
es that suit you?’ 
“Oh, but Mrs Andrews ... But I was just coming to talk to 
! Tam so afraid I shan’t be able to stay ...” And Samuel, 
tammering and phrasing it he knows not how, explains to 
irs Andrews that he is unwell, that he is suffering from one 
his ferocious spells of indigestion, that they always last for 
eral days, that the doctor has prescribed a special diet at __ 
these times ... and in short makes it plain that he must catch 
_ the fain back, fe 
_ Mrs Andrews is concerned. She endeavours to persuade 
to stay. But she is understanding. And somehow the 
natter is arranged without the skies falling, as Samuel feared 
they must. 
And so, to his surprise, positively within the hour Samuel 
nds himself bowling along the red sand drive in a Daimler, 
is packed suitcase beside him, and bound once more for the 
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Through the scorched parkland they wind, past the lake 
den amongst rhododendrons (where Samuel gets a 
limpse of the rubber dinghy, being tried out), and in a big © 
emicircle round the outside of the beech wood, where 
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yesterday he saw the grey squirrel. e 
- Once, in the shadow of the beeches, on a fallen silver na 
unk, he thinks he recognizes Rose and M. Charitain in his a 
rra-cotta trousers, sitting close to sether, as he whisks by in a 

1¢ Daimler. a 

_ The wicket gate where yesterday te entered he cannot be 
“Just befdre reaching the park gates Fete: is a view direct to 2 
the lake, with no bushes in the way. In the water he spiesa 
surging crowd, children, nurses, aunts, mothers, all in col-: ie 


oe Seine caps, all apparently endeavouring to board 
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, the Tipber ainehy toseten To his surprise they app 


“Samuel see the whole crowd of coloured bathing caps slide 





succeed. Yes - the whole crowd of them are sitting bolt ; 
right in the dinghy. All at once the dinghy rears end up from _ 
the water, rises like a flying fish, and with what joy does — 














together slowly down its steep surface and disappear to a 
man under the water. | ‘ 

At that moment the Daimler turns aside through the gate- 
way into the road, and Samuel sees, and is seen, no more roy oe de 
Tortington Towers. dea 
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GEORGE BARKER 


| - . THE BRIDAL NIGHTMARE 


NIGHTMARE in whose arctic wings : 
Lifelong I unmoving lie ee 
_ Folded at cold heart I sleep 
And hear the wrong-faced children weep 
Outside in uncharity. 
- Bridal nightmare, sheeted, stained, 
Broken, now, is that vain idol 
Bespoken bridegroom I beside. 
That cracked cup, an empty heart 
Fell away, and, from my hand 
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Unbridled nightmare, day bedfellow, 

: My nightmare I am, awake, asleep: - 

Creep out, creep out, cold man, and comfort 
The wrongs where they weep! 


2 Slipped lie and poison on my pillow. 
Rie Tie lifelong here, at my left side, 
__Unspeaking and unspoken bride, 

a For every side we lie beside 

-,  Satisfies and is satisfied. 
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JAMES STERN 


-THE MAN WHO KNEW 






He was a giant of a man, African-born, with arms like 
branches of a tree and the smile and the ways of a chil 
was a Native Commissioner way out in the wild and dese: 
district west of Umsingouani. Twenty different dialects th 
said he could speak, and I wouldn’t wonder, for wt 
was one of the first white men ever in those parts — he’ 
Bulawayo grow from a tavern to a town — he’d travelle 
with and lived among the natives from the day he otind 
voice to speak at all. 

I'd met him a time or two in the bar of the Club, 
was there he told me if I was at a loose end he cot 
_ with the help of a young chap interested in the people 

country and willing to do odd jobs for his keep. What 
have been six months later, there was I sitting in his lit 
office, adding up the native taxes due at the end of the ye: 
3 It was. a wild and lonely-looking place, to the untrained ey 
; that is. For if you live long enough in deserted places yo 
| eye alters with the time, and where one might seek a town 
the other would look for a turkey. And there were turk 
uncommon though they were in the land. But Laughton had > 
a flair for fowl: chickens, guinea-fowl, ducks, and even 
goose or two, all thrown together in a pen behind the ho: 
stead. You’d think a hyena was among them, such was the 
noise they made at dawn. 
On and off, all day long, from sun-up till it sunk aga i 
there’d-be natives, men and women, young and old, trooping 
= up the hill to Laughton’s house. This man had lost a calf 
gone it was, eaten by a jackal, the carcass lying there for ' e 
world and Baas Laughton to see — would he come, look, ¢ 
’ find the man was no liar? No, he would not. Ah, ah, t set 
ce 70 | 









































































sts like squashed bananas, she had had three of her best 
chickens stolen by her grandson, here was the grandson who 
d done the deed. He had not! He had, she saw him do it! 






she never did, she was looking through a hole in the hut, 
couldn’t he be bid give her back the chickens, dead or 





nished too — so as he wouldn’t be doing it again, the filthy, 
lad: grandson of hers though he be! 

Up they’d come in ones or twos, up the hill, and there 

yd stand with their grumbles and grouses galore, shifting 








ttached to the house on the side of the hill. While Laughton 
eaning back in his chair with his arms folded like a patient 





© much as raised finger or voice to stop him, with the out- 
ome that soon the man was quite of his dwn accord. Confi- 
ence was what he had, and the patience of a fisherman: and 
t was confidence, fairness, justice he gave, knowing — know- 
x the manners and minds of the people as a long-married 
nan knows the ways and wants of his wife. 
_ It was a tiring business, the district was So big, thousands 
init, and Laughton’s the only station for many a mile. So 
at I’d be glad enough when the sun slipped down behind 
brink of the plain, for after that we’d hear no more of 
hem but their chanting and whistling around the fires in the 
valley below. But Laughton never really tired: he loved it: he 
5 ed them — he told me so. I think it was the continual un- 
ubled air he met them with I found most to wonder at. 
Only once — and it was then I felt I’d proof of how well he 
new — did I ever see him put out in the least, It was on an 
ning approaching Christmas - I remember that for I’d 





old Soman, with little but bones in her body and 


She did not, she was snoring on her back! She wasn’t snor- _ 


alive — she, an old and a poor woman — yes, and he be 


rom one foot to the other, facing us both in the little office. 


ctor — listened. He did not say overmuch, just put in the © 
ht word here and there when a native hesitated, and never - 
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killed our. finest turkey thé day before when the feat was ; 
and the flies and mosquitoes worse. 

We were sitting alone with nothing on our bodies bu 
trousers and boots, thinking the day was done, when a — 
couple of boys still in their teens came up the hill, cursing — 
each other up and down. I’d seen them before, for they were 
from a kraal nearby in the valley below. But when Laughton 
heard them and, looking out of the window, saw them, he — 
first stamped his foot in irritation and then leaned back i in 
his chair with a sigh. x 

‘Them two again!’ he said. | 

‘I know ’em by sight,’ I said. 

‘Ah, an’ I know ’em better’n that!’ And es he staiteay ; 
I could see he was annoyed. *They’ve been having this row — 
for nigh on two years now,’ he went on. ‘Tan and Wantoo, = 
they call ’em. A couple more stubborn than mares or mules, ’ 
Seems Tan borrowed ten bags 0’ mealies from Wantoo for to — 
feed his herd i in the drought — way back, nearly three ary 
ago now — R 

At that moment the boys came in, cursing and swearing ~ 
the one at the other — a wild-looking pair, too, darker than ~ 
dirt, and sweating in the heat so you knew they were coming — 
before they were in sight or sound. Both wore but a piece of 
skin around their waists and nothing else, except that the 
taller of the two ‘had jammed on the side of his head the re- 
mains of what had been an Army cap, and to an ankle of the - 
other there clung a gilt bangle. As he entered, the one with © 
the remains of the cap pulled it off his head with one hand © 
and shook the other in his companion’s face. 

“Hey, hey!’ he muttered. 

‘S’bona, Inkos!’ said the boy with the anklet. ae 

*S’bona, Inkos!’ muttered the other. 

‘S’bona,’ answered Laughton, sitting back with a smile 
and crossing his arms. 

“He’s stolen ten bags of my mealies!’ shouted the one call- — 
ed Wantoo, in Sindabele. i 
“Not stolen — borrowed!’ said Laughton in his low voice. ‘ e 
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‘Stolen, Baas,’ said Wanteo. 
‘Borrowed, Baas,’ said Tan. 
“It’s too long ago to call it borrowed, Baas — it was before 
% my father died and that’s — ’ 
‘ “Nearly three years ago!’ said Laughton with a grin. At 
that the boys smiled, great white teeth flashing till their scar- 
~ det tongues and gums showed like flaming coals in a grate. 
_ They rolled their eyes, having no notion of the meaning of a 


year. Then they glanced sideways at each other and their | 
mouths shut like traps. Had they been dogs their hackles 


would have risen like railings straight along their backs. 
‘I want ten bags of mealies or five pounds, Baas!’ said 
Wantoo. ‘I can’t wait any longer.’ 
“Have you got five pounds or ten bags of mealies, Tan?’ 
' asked Laughton... 
> ‘Nothing, Baas,’ said Tan. ‘Not a thing. No money, no 
_ mealies — I scoff with my father.’ 
_ ‘He steals!’ cried Wantoo. ‘He steals and he calls it bor- 
rowing, Baas.’ 
‘It’s a lie,’ said Tan. 
_ There was silence then, while they continued to glare at 
each other as though they might spring and fight before 
 you’d have had the time to say knife. I looked at Laughton. 
The smile was no longer on his face: he seemed tired, worn. 
 *I must have it, Baas, I must have it! Ten bags or five 
- pounds! Got to have it!” Wantoo shouted again, and Laugh- 
‘ton looked up quickly and now there was a light in his eyes. 
_ *Wantoo, how can you get five pounds or ten bags of mea- 
_ lies from Tan if he hasn’t got either?’ he said, smiling. ‘You 
can’t get it if he hasn’t got it! You can’t draw water from a 
stone, you know!’ 
Then Laughton got up. ‘ See here,’ he said, and he pushed 
_ his way between the natives and went out on to the stoop. In 
a second he came back, bringing with him a stone half the 
_ size of his head. Shutting the door, he stood in front of the 
“natives, the stone in the palms of his hands. ‘See here,’ he 
said and he turned to Wantoo. ‘I'll tell you what I'll do. P’lJ 


































press the stone with all his might. Tan stood back and looked 









stone!’ 

- With his eyes still dilated and his mouth wie as tho g 
he imagined he had but to touch the stone for water to flow. i, 
Wantoo took it in his hands and, leaning over, he began to 











on with a serious, expectant face. Wantoo was putting such 
force into his efforts now that had there been a clock in the 
room every grunt of his would have kept time with the ticking 
seconds. Then he ceased pressing it with his hands and g 
down on his knees, the stone between them: and in that po 
tion he launched the full weight of his body into his arm 
from his arms into his hands on the stone, while at the san 
time he gripped the stone with his knees, as a rider grips 
horse. And there he sat: grunt — grunt — grunt coming fro. 
his mouth with the.effort, streams of perspiration trickli 
down his naked back and falling from his forehead to t 
floor. 

I looked at Laughton, leaning back in his chair, his a 
folded, and Wantoo, giving a last long grunt that was near a 
moan of exhaustion, rose slowly, painfully from the floor t 
his feet. He was wet with sweat and he looked down at the 
stone, at Laughton, at the stone again, then, shakes his 
head, he breathed: a 

‘Ah — ah, Inkosi!’ in a mournful, defeated voice. = 

-- Laughton pulled his chair towards the boy and stared hin 
in the face. He unfolded his arms and slowly, very slowly, he 
pointed at the stone, and then, raising his finger as though it 
were a line he was drawing through the air, he brought his 
arm up till his forefinger pointed straight at the figure of Tan, 
and kept it there. 

Wantoo, still breathing hard, followed the ‘hotion m th 
white man’s hand till the arm grew still. Then gradually, his 
lower lip falling away from the upper, his jaw opened. He 
looked at Tan, back at the stone, his eyes huge as he move 
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hension, like a ‘revelation, suddenly penetrates his senses: 
‘Ah — hey-yea, hey-yea!’ 

t came frem deep down in his body, his eyes, his mouth 
ide as the lids and lips would let them. The two boys stood _ 
staring at the stone on the floor, then they glanced at each 
o1 er and in that instant they began to laugh. Wantoo 
and they both burst into peals of laughter. And they left the 
e Office like that, jigging from one foot to the other, Wan- 
(00 with the stone in his hand and Tan watching it as though © 
ad suddenly changed into something more than stone. 


retched out one hand and laid it on the other’s shoulder _ 


could still hear them laughing, like girls, bahia 
eminine laughter, when they were half-way down the hill. 
Ah, he knew, did Laughton, and no mistake. And there — 
= many in A who do, not yet. That’s the trouble. 
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AFTER SO many years 
To come together again 
"i Meeting as once they met 
; \ With wonder and glad tears, 
3 After such bitter pain , . 
i Seeking what they forget: a ae 


Here in this empty room _ i 

oe _ They tease these riddles out * aa 
: As silent the sun goes down ae 
a And dies in the wintry gloom. ae 
i Only the lamp of doubt ~ . +e 
a Shines on, its flame unblown. an 


Gone is the furniture, 

Familiar things they knew, . . 
The wise books on the shelves, ne 
z Table and bed and chair. a 
a All gone. The only clue : 
To themselves lies in themselves. 
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And they must again explore — = Pal 

That labyrinth and tread Be: 

Those half-forgotten ways mS 

z They went in once before, ae 

Knowing, though lost, the thread 

Still lies within the maze. ve. ae 
76 Re 
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Could they but find that prize 
They'd follow where.it runs 
Back through the wasted hours, 
Back, back, - until their eyes 
Ache with the sudden sun 
And the gay-blowing flowers. 










































TWO.POEMS 


FROM THE. NOTE-BOOK OF A EUROPEAN TRAMP 


I 


EvEN in mid-October there is spring - 

when after frost from Iceland breezes come _ 
all laden with the basking South to bring 
bright life to yellow leaves and kiss the numb 
fingers of tramps on sun-forsaken roads; 
when the high tide of summer zest rolls back 
out of the veins and no swift fever goads 
me onwards, onwards to wilder track; 

when almost towns like a weird painted girl 
hold me with sweetly-sickly-smelling charms, 
so that, half cosmopolitan, half churl, 

I flirt obscenely with the streets” white arms; — 
then the warm winds refuel me: I spit 

into the gutter and walk on, a friar _ 
without a mission, horse without a bit, 
bound for the perfect Nowhere of desire. 


Il 


~ 


Greets will break your pas an old hand said, 
‘such stillness and the churchbells | crying out, 
and you alone in the cold; — you’ll not be glad 

you chose to be a lousy gadabout.’ 

It’s Christmas now and all is just the same; _ 

the snow’s no deeper than-it was last week, 

the night’s no quieter; why should a name os 

melt the old fellow’s guts and make him meek? _ 
- . 78 ge: . 





nd pour Rt alldnio a single day, 
stale sickly seed into exhausted ground! 
: In the tramp’s calendar Christmas is when. 
he’s one with all things, squirrel, toad and sow,. 
even the richest of his fellow men, 
that is, at any time and anyhow. 
As for my heart, it broke some time ago 
hen, in the towns of Europe, I still tried 
o live like other men and not to know 








THE CRITICAL VIEW 


WALTER ALLEN ; i 
THEARTOFV.S.PR ITCHETT ee 


‘Character’, the quotation is hackneyed, ‘is destiny’; which 
is perhaps only another way of saying that, as one of Mr 
Pritchett’s titles tells us, you make your own life — though all 
obscurely, unwittingly, to a specification the details of whic 
may not be evident until the work is completed. Certainly 
the experiences that befall a man belong to him alone; they 
are always in character; their numbér appears infinite in pos- 
sibility, but as we now. each one of us is limited to relatively | a 
few which we pick out of the apparent infinitude and seize — 
upon as it were by the radar of the soul. Experience is self- t 
expression in the deepest sense. So that when one goes back — 
to his first book, Marching Spain, published in 1928, after — 
reading Mtr V. S. Pritchett’s stories, novels and criticism, it = 
is with no surprise but rather with a feeling of absolute right- _ 
ness that one discovers that, crossing to Spain, he shared a 
cabin with an American pedlar of religious tracts and on > a 
arrival ran slap into a Scottish protestant missionary and a 
colony of Spanish protestant converts. It could, one feels, . 
have happened only to Mr Pritchett. For, as we know from 
his later work, Mr Pritchett is at the centre of one of the — a 
enduring traditions of English life and literature, the non- 
conformist, puritan tradition, the most important English — 
tradition for those of us who, if forced to conversion at the — 
pistol-point, would find ourselves through our spikey con- — 
sciences aligned with the Baptists or the Wesleyans rather 
than with the Catholics. From it he derives his main suena 
89 
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him a peculiarly English writer. 
But the Pritchett we think of as short story writer, critic 


and broadéaster has emerged comparatively recently. The 


__ stories in the volume It May Never Happen appeared for the 





most part during the war years in New Writing and other 


periodicals; the critical essays of In My Good Books and The 


_ Living Novel were originally the wartime glories of The New 


os 


Statesman and Nation. But there are half a dozen earlier 
books which should be read, not merely because they are 
interesting in themselves, but because they throw light on the 


_ Pritchett we now know; because they are striking instances 


7 
i 


of a single-minded search for a subject, for the subject, and 


for an appropriate style. 


oS Mr Pritchett’s early background, whether in South Lon- 


* 
~ 


don or on the Yorkshire moors, may be gathered from the 
stories in It May Never Happen: lower middle-class noncon- 
formity as it verges on what he has called the ‘mad religions’. 


_ He left school at sixteen, worked in various commercial 
_ offices and then went abroad and wandered through France, 
- Spain, Italy and the United States: a radical departure from 


" 


- South London-and nonconformity. He has said in a broad- 


cast in the Third Programme: ‘For Englishmen, I would say 


+ that Ireland, Russia and Spain have a delving fascination 


and a really destructive effect. Each of these countries exalts 


- things in the mind and soul which the western European re- 


presses, and if these countries get under our skins we have to 


remake our lives entirely.’ We know that these countries, 


_ Spain particularly, did get under his skin. The walk across 


Spain described in his first book was not his first visit to the 
country. It was undertaken under the influence of Una- 
muno; he was, we may suppose, consciously remaking his 


_ life. Yet almost the first man he meets in Badajoz is a protes- 


tant convert and the third a protestant missionary. ... Look- 
ing back on that book in the light of Jt May Never Happen, 
and on the intervening books with their settings variously in 


and authority. asa 4 writer, and with George Orwell and Joyce . 
. Cary i is its foremost living literary representative. It makes 




















Spain, Ireland, Sicily, Comics I 
reminded of the character in Chesterton’ Ss ‘novel who ve 
round the world in order to get back home to Swiss Cotta 
For if one may take the stories in It May Never Happe 
representing a norm at last attained, as I think one may fr 
the evidence of the criticism written at the same time, the 
--gnust be admitted that Mr Pritchett’s pre-war books a 
oddly disconcerting. The preoccupations of theme that un- 
_ derlie the later stories are in them too, but disguised and, one 
suspects, never fully realized. ‘The heart of the problem fe 
the modern novelist’, he says in his essay ‘The Future of 
Fiction’, ‘is that he has a glut of new means, new manner 
new styles; he has been poor in his material or passive in his 
use of it. He looks no subject full in the face and he has — 
accordingly been distracted by the outskirts of it.” The appli- _ 
__ cation of this theory to his own earlier work is fruitful. : 
_- Because it is not fiction, Marching Spain must be consider ee 

_ ed a marginal case. It is in that tradition of personal travel 
- writing which begins with A Sentimental Journey and in- 
cludes Travels with a Donkey, The Path to Rome and Twilight 
in Italy. Very much a young man’s book, it is brilliant — too 
brilliant — a virtuoso piece full of the most vivid impressions 
of life in provincial Spain. It is not merely lively — liveliness 
is a quality one takes for granted in Mr Pritchett’s work 
but almost galvanically lively; in the end the mind’s eye is 
dazzled and all but blinded by the startling power and ex- 
uberance of the visual imagery, imagery heated as it were to. 
the point of fantasy. Thus Mr Pritchett sets out to take ae 
tube to Waterloo: 
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si A train fell screaming to rest beside us. We got in. We 
a bombarded our way through three or four stations with 
a the crtshing tons of London bearing upon us. We carved 
beneath it, drilled a trajectory. like a fantastic shell, howl- 
ing and gyrating through space. It was amazing in this 
shriek of melodrama to see the red-necked man n sitting 
opposite. . 4 


That quality is Mr Pritchett’s sense of comedy. It is s : 
most important quality and in many respects the early novels 
and stories seem to be the record of his attempts to suppress 


It is comedy of a specific kind, at bottom the kind which 
we associate with Dickens, and it manifests itself in these 
early beoks both in style and in character. The passage I 

ve quoted is fundamentally Dickens — jazzed up certainly, 

but still the way we should expect a twentieth-century 
ickens to write of twentieth-century London. It is not by 

accident that Mr Pritchett has written so admirably on 

Dickens, in such a passage, for instance,as the following: 





What Dickens really contributed may be seen by a 
_ glance at the only novelists who have seriously developed 
his contribution — in Dostoevsky above all and, to a lesser 
_ degree, in Gogol. (There is more of Dickens, to my mind, 
in James Joyce’s Ulysses than in books like Kipps and 
_ Tono-Bungay.) For the distinguishing quality of Dick- 
- ens’s people is that they are solitaries. They are people 
- caught living in a world of their own. They soliloquize in 
it. They do not talk to one another; they talk to them- 
selves. The pressure of society has created fits of twitching 

_ in mind and speech, and fantasies in the soul. 


[s not this true of the Sailor, in the story of that name, or of 
Aunt Gertrude, of Uncle Belton and Mr Phillimore in Jt 
May Never Happen, to whom Mr Pritchett plays the role of 
aster Copperfield, or of the two fat men in Pocock Passes? 

- Comic characters of this kind are one manifestation of the 
nonconformist spirit; the nonconformist is almost by defini- 
tion a solitary, and because of this at his extreme the 
nonconformist tends to be slightly mad. The great comic 
character of Clare Drummer, Colonel Drummer, is not a 
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; Po acontariist but he is slightly mad; pn fie burst the 
~ pounds of the book. The novel is set in Dublin, the characters 
are Anglo-Irish; and as in so many Anglo-Irish novels one is 
- reminded of nineteenth-century Russian fiction: there is the 
- same sense of life lived as it were in a vacuum, thesame sense __ 
of characters waiting passively on events; they will never get 
to Moscow, the packet to Liverpool will never be caught. ines 
Clare Drummer the resemblance is doubtless conscious. After Ay 
Marching Spain the style is quieter, more allusive. It is a 
story of indecision, of a possessive mother whose aim in life 
is to prevent her daughtér Clare from marrying. But what is 
_ important in view of Mr Pritchett’s development is the char- ~~ 
acter of Colonel Drummer. He is a solitary soliloquizing 1 ii oe 
a world of his own, persecuted by women, by his wife especi- 
ally, more or less mad. And whenever he appears he rips the 
'~ book right open. For Mr Pritchett cannot resist him; once he 
is on the scene his creator’s powers of invention, his delight 
in creating, are immediately challenged; the Colonel fills the 
picture in all the exuberance of his dottiness: 








“Well, nothing personal,-Mr Temple, but I never trust 

a man who doesn’t.drink. I don’t trust a religious man. 

In the Boer War the cowards were the teetotallers. Why? 

Ah, there you are! Take my advice. Keep a close watch, a - 
sharp eye, on the man who doesn’t drink. That’s what r 

do. Close eye. Sharp. Eh? Watch him!’ = 

He walked up to Tremble, but before he could reply he 
spoke again turning, pinging, cloud Basps, words and 
questions — » 

‘And women. Too many. Watch en He drew back 

S and looked down at Tremble. His image advanced out of 
the piano. 

“Too many women. You know. You see it, grasp it. 
Eh! That is it, too many. You see this place is full of them. 
Hummmmm! Hummm!’ He paused, listened mysteri- - 
ously, ‘Like flies, like bees. And you know and I know 
what that means. You know what a lot of women mean. » 
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> ness, religion. All that. What is religion? Women. What 
has it always been? Women. Women’s voices,’ he said, 
_ and his voice sailed away high, the sneer of a violin. He 
_ marched to the piano and tapped the top note up and 
down violently. “Women’s voices. You know what that 
_- means. Schemes. There’s something on. Now, Temple, did 
_ ‘you know a woman you could trust? Now tell me that. 
No! Exactly. Of course you never did.’ 


_ And the high point of the book, not indeed structurally nor 
as regards the development of the story, is the quarrel be- 
_ tween the Colonel and Mrs Chancey, also a solitary, on the 
Stairs leading to his study; a scene of first-rate comic writing 
in which misunderstanding is piled upon misunderstanding 
until the conflict becomes a rich paranoiac confusion. 


Mr Pritchett’s fiction and his criticism are closely linked. 


In his preface to The Living Novel he tells us how the essays 
_in that collection came to be written: ‘A reconsideration of 
the novel might tell me where my own half-finished novel 
was wrong; it would certainly tell me, if I regarded each 
~ classic as it came along as a new just-printed book, what a 
- good novel ought to be.’ He deliberately eschews the formal 
title of critic. His essays are really a writer’s notes on his 

craft, for he has gone to the work of the great novelists to 
learn himself how to write novels. ‘From my own point of 
view, it was interesting to see difficulties mastered; to see 
how often a novelist is obliged to turn his deficiencies into 
_ virtues or new discoveries.’ The disadvantages of his method, 

considered simply as criticism, are obvious if compared with, 
_ gay, the studies of Victorian novelists of Lord David Cecil. 

_ But what he has to a conspicuous degree is the ability to read 

a standard work as though it were just out, without precon- 

ceived opinions and as though its author were a contempor- 

ary, to be excited by it and to communicate his excitement. 
_He has not shown much interest in the purely formal mast- 
ers like Jane Austen and Henry James; technique is not one 


Gossip, disorder, screaming, extravagance, lying, mad- — 


a 










is preoccupations. He hi 
- who he believes may throw light « on ‘his own problen 1 
difficulties, and because there is always implicit the reference 
to his own problems he is often perceptive in a way 
scholar seldom can be. No one has written better, fo 
stance, on Scott, Dickens and Arnold Bennett — this | 
easily the finest thing on that novelist - while for. 
readers his essay on George Eliot must have come as 
revelation. But though novelists, as Sir Walter Raleigt 
~ pointed out, have commonly been great readers of novel: 
Mr Pritchett’s practice is not, one imagines, common. It 
points to a humility rare among a race of men who are usu- 
ally touchy and to that most valuable of virtues in a writ 
a steadfast purpose nursed in patience; one remembers the 
advice of Flaubert —- not Mr Pritchett’s favourite noe 
to Maupassant: ‘Talent is a long patience.’ 
All this has bearing on his two most important meee 
novels, Nothing Like Leather (1935) and Dead Man Leadii 
(1937). Both are striking works which yet fail to satisf 
though in them he first comes to grips with his main p1 
occupation of puritanism. In his essay on Gosse’s Father ai 
Son he writes: * 










































ae Extreme puritanism gives purpose, rain and intensi 
Bia to private life. One of the greatest mistakes which t 
genial critics of puritanism make is to suppose that 
tanism seen from the outside is the same as puritan 
seen from the inside. Outwardly, the extreme puritanism 
appears narrow, crabbed, fanatical, gloomy and dull; bu 
from the inside —- what a series of dramatic climaxes hi: 
< life is, what a fascinating casuistry beguiles him, how he 
is bemused by the comedies of duplicity, sharpened by 
¥ ingenious puzzles of the coriscience, and carried away by 
A the eloquence of hypocrisy. He lives like a soldier, now in 
Zs the flash of battle, now in the wangling of camp and bill 
However much he may bore others, he never ‘Suffers — 
boredom himself. 


* or 
He 



















© Wri ten ‘that. There is an interesting anticipation of it in 
othing Like Leather, in the chapter i in which the puritan 
latthew Burkle, for whom sex is evil, is courting Dorothy 
arkes. They have reached the stage of discussing iat love: - 






te was secretive and glad, telling no one. He was 
seeing holiness, he who had once been sunk into the pit of 
shame. There were hot, shameful moments when inimagi- _ 
- nation he lay with Daisy and called her Dorothy ina 
whisper which made his heart scamper lest his conscience | 
hould hear: but he emerged again into holiness, laving the _ 
enses in that pure cold water! And was there not some 

pleasurable duplicity in his impurity? Ah ah, to be a man 

with a conscience! To have a fascinating labyrinth in 

which he could wander! : 
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; this fruitful idea is scarcely followed up. It would have 

de Burkle a comic character, which he is not. He is the 
puritan seen from the outside, the hater of sex who will not 
recognize the truth of his emotions, whose energy is canaliz- 
ed into ambition and the making of money. He is, it seems 
me, an intellectual construction in which the author’s 
ympathy has not entered. When it does enter, as into the 
racter of Burkle’s father-in-law the free-thinking socialist 
otographer, there is immediately the warm comedy that 
find in Mr Pritchett’s later stories: 












‘Iam a young man,’ said Burkle. ‘I have my life before 
me. Of course Dorothy doesn’t want to go, but I am 
_ thinking not only of myself but of her and the children.’ 
‘Quite,’ said Mr Sparkes. ‘But by what right do we 
think of others?’ Waiving details, he said, one must con- 
sider the essentials first always. - 

‘As a husband and a father ...’ Burkle said. 
_ ‘Why should a man support his family?’ asked Mr ~ 
_ Sparkes. ‘Is there any rational explanation?’ 


















and it is his son, Harry, the hero of the book, who, exploring 
in Brazil, deserts his comrades and sets out to find him. An- 


"WALTER ALLEN Cig 


- *The birds eed their young,’ said Burkle sumo hi 
father-in-law. S 
‘And look at them,’ said Mr Sparkes, waving an arm = 
towards the window with disparagement. ivi 3 
run mad.’ 





ve. 


There speaks the authentic lunatic fringe of nonconformist~ 
politics and religion. 

In Nothing Like Leather Mr Pritchett has not yet found ~~ 
his medium, the form of the novel that best suits him. Nor 
has he in Dead Man Leading, which is based, one imagines, ~ 
on the disappearance of Colonel Faucett in the forests of the — 
upper reaches of the Amazon during the ‘twenties and the — 
persistent rumours that he still lived. In Mr Pritchett’s novel _ 
the man who disappeared is a missionary named Johnson 
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other version of Matthew Burkle, he is ridden by guilt, a 


hater of sex who has kept away from it by living in remote 


Brazil and exploring in Greenland, a celibate and a maso- | G 


chist. And then, in England preparing for the expedition ~ 


against all reason that he left the girl pregnant. ‘Is the heart,’ 


lost its religion, the texts on the wall and the Israelitish — 


which the novel deals with, he has been seduced by the step- __ 
daughter of the leader and has returned to Brazil convinced — 


he thinks, ‘a little Bethel - some sectarian organ which has 


fantasies, but not the fear and the guilt which were the root 


“The conscience of the puritan has need of its melodrama 
and mythology and he went up the river towards Wright, on — 
the final stage, with the speechless fear of a son guiltily ap- 

- proaching his father.’ Indeed Johnson himself is something 
of a myth figure: he is Mr Pritchett’s variant of the type 
whose exemplar in history is T. E. Lawrence, a type which 
haunts the literature of the thirties, has its most famous 
representative in Ransom in Auden’s Ascent of F6, and 


of the religion? Still, why invent a child?’ Mr Pritchett adds: s 


crops up again only recently in Mr Toynbee’s Tea at Mrs ie 


F necessary to reduce the motives of their behaviour to the __ 





_ observation and intuition are destroyed by his over-scrupu- 





- Goodman’s. Johnson shares the fatal weakness of these char- 
acters: he does not exist in his own right. Like Matthew 
Burkle, he is a construction from intellectual premises rather 
than a creation. Characters in modern fiction, it seems, are 
convincing just as long as their authors do not think it 





_ clichés of psychological analysis. When that happens, reality 
‘departs; not because the motives adduced are false but be- : 
_cause they are over-simplified. The fruits of the novelist’s 3 


- lous attempts to account for them by means of textbook 
_ psychology. Mr Pritchett puts his finger on the spot when he 
_ says, of Felix Holt, in ‘The Future of Fiction’: ‘Here one 
sees the mischievous and agreeable Esther Lyon sitting be- 
side the harsh and*doctrinaire young Radical at one of his 
‘meetings — meetings so topical and disturbing to mid-Vic- 
torians, so boring, it must be confessed, to us — and, at the 
sight of his handsome face, she is perturbed, not by the so 
- improbably direct sexual desires our contemporaries imme- 
_ diately imagine; but by the longing “‘to be better”’. ... In our 
time, so far have we removed from the close observation of 22 
. environment, we are inclined to take too primitive a view . 
of human conduct and society.’ The use of what may be 
called the reductive method of character-drawing, the build- 
ing up from analysis of motives, makes Nothing Like Leather 
and Dead Man Leading constricted works, as is shown every 
so often when Mr Pritchett kicks over the traces and takes up 
another, older and for him more congenial method of crea- 
tion, when he becomes, like Dickens, ‘the poet of egotistical 
soliloquy, the poet of the ham-acting inner man, pleading 
_ his own fantasies’. Then one gets, in contrast to the surround- 
ing constriction, a sense of liberation, of ease, of delight in 
creation, expressed in such comic characters as the Colonel 
in Clare Drummer, Mr Sparkes in Nothing Like Leather and 
the cockney-gone-native Calcott indulging in table-rapping 
with clever Mr Silva in Dead Man Leading. . 
The bridge between Mr Pritchett’s early work and the 











Life collection, pabisiert in 1938. ip such work 
story, ‘Sense of Humour’ and ‘X-Ray’, he is back i in E 
land, dealing with the contemporary scene with a directn 
and immediacy that are new; and his prose has become 
once simpler and more subtle. Along with this, there is a — 
mastery of dialogue as a means of revealing character th 
is unsurpassed by any of his contemporaries. 2 : 
Even so, the stories in You Make Your Own Life scarcel 
- prepared one for the achievement of the /t May Never Ha, 
pen collection. Here Mr Pritchett is back, as it were, at Sw. 
Cottage, but a Swiss Cottage the sense and meaning o: 
which have been enriched by the ten years’ circumnavigation 
which started from it and led back to it. The best of these 
stories, ‘The Sailor’, ‘The Saint’, It May Never Happen’ 
‘The Oedipus Complex’, ‘Pocock Passes’, ‘Aunt Gertrude’ 
_ “The Chestnut Tree’, seem to me quite simply masterpieces. _ 
In them Mr Pritchett has found himself; and significantly he _ 
himself appears in most of them, and in a role more active — 
than that of the narrator @ Ja Somerset Maugham. It is not _ 
___ that the material, as such, is new; it is not very different from 
that of the early Bennett and Wells and many lower middle- 
and working-class writers since. It is, in fact, the familiar 
milieu, the social background of half the inhabitants of ur- 
ban England. Somebody like Mr Pritchett’s Grandma 
Carter, it is safe to say, is one of the skeletons in the cup- 
board of practically every family in England with an income 
of less than £500 a year: 




















































Our only visitor at Dorinda Gardens was my Grandma 
S Carter. She came in her black bead bonnet, her red nose 
and the red-rimmed eyes showing like knife-cuts through | 
jas her black veil, and wearing a black cape of some shiny — 
material, the death-watch beetle of grief. She carried a 
string bag with her, for wherever she went she seemed 
i always to travel with a few groceries, some sewing and a 

bottle of stout. There was the smell of the sharp grocer’s 





os her ugly, badtenpered and given her also a morbid 
shuffling hunianity, a look of guilt and shame. She came 
_ every Wednesday to see us and she would suddenly appear, | 
letting herself in by the back door and saying every time 
-apologetically: i 
_ “I came round the back, Gert dear, because I see you ; 
done your front.’ Then she pushed back her veil to the © 
“bridge of her nose, and turning slowly in a circle as a dog 
~ does before it lies down to sleep, she would give a sniff and 
put her string bag down on a chair. Her loneliness, her 
unhappiness and her suffering made us afraid. — : 
- Aunt Gertrude was very guarded with her mother, for 
Gran had a tongue. 
_ ‘Where d’you get that from?’ Grandma Carter ‘would 
exclaim at once, pointing perhaps at the coat and um- 
brella-stand in the hall. She was very jealous of her — 
_ daughter’s new furniture. 
‘Horace bought it at Freebody’s.’ 
- ‘©What’s wrong with a hook and two nails?’ Gran 
emined... =<” 


Similarly, anyone who knows the great centres of noncon- 
formity, which are also the great industrial centres, will —_ 

cognize the truth of Uncle Belton, the sma nonconformist 
manufacturer, with his: 


‘¥ am disappointed in Mr Phillimore. I said to him, 
mnultitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision, the ser- 
vant who buried his talents was made to give to others. 
_ Thou base and foolish servant, I don’t want to influence 

nobody. I’m just putting the case as God sees it; and when 
_ Mr Naseley said something the other day about the part- 
ners, two brothers who don’t get on — pretty dreadful that, 
isn’t it, two brothers - I said ‘‘God is my partner”’. 








said ‘‘J’m not right. God is right. He will guide us”. By 
the way I shouldn’t mention Mr Naseley’s name at the 
office...” 


f 


What makes these stories unique is Mr Pritchett’s relation 


- to his material. The usual attitude towards the lower middle ~ 


class nonconformist milieu has been scorn or superiority, 
impatience in the case of Wells, grudging admiration in that 


of Bennett, but certainly repudiation of it. This is ‘not Mr. 
Pritchett’s way. He has been outside it and away from it ‘4s__ 
much as ever Bennett was from the Methodist Sunday 


school in Hanley; but in these stories he is back again, in the 
midst of the milieu, and seeing it as a result of his experience 
of life and books as it were with a double vision, seeing both 
its absurdity and its heroism; and his observation, sympathy 
and humanity are such that he can made the richest comedy 


out of it without also sneering at it. He is never superior; he : 


~ combines acute social comment with warm-hearted humour. 
And the importance is just this, that he has chosen and ac- 
cepted as his essential material an enduring aspéct of the 
national character, for puritanism, as he has pointed out, is 
not merely a religious phenomenon: ‘In an irreligious age, 
puritanism simply becomes scientific or political.’ And in 
doing so, he has bridged the gulf that lies between the mod- 
ern artist and the people. 

Mr Pritchett has not published a novel since 1937. Since 
then he has found his subject-matter and perfected his style. 
He has pondered the whole function of the novel as eagerly 


and as carefully as any writer of our time has done, and with — 


constant reference to the great fiction of the past from Don 
Quixdte to Sons and Lovers. So that of all our contempor- 
aries none, it seems to me, is now better equipped to write a 
great novel, great in ‘the fundamental responses, human 
responses’ to life,gand set firmly in the English tradition. 





BARBARA COOPER 


—  ONETHAT GATHERS SAMPHIRE 


_ In the years before the second German war, with the appear- 
ance of Mr Buxton Forman’s invaluable one volume edi- 
_ tion, Keats’s letters became almost a fashion. That is to say 
_ they were read and praised by a good many people who did 
_ not read his poetry with any serious attention, and even cer- 
_ tain critics, who should have known better, were inclined to 

exalt the letters at the expense of the poetry. Now that the 
_ letters have been reprinted, with some not very important 
- additions,* it seems a good opportunity to attempt a more 
balanced judgment, as well as to enjoy the pure pleasure of 
a re-reading. ; 
__ The truth that stands out, as one studies the letters again, 
is that, beautiful and astonishing as they are in themselves, 
they owe their importance first of all to Keats’s poetry. 
_ There have been many gifted English letter-writers: there 
have been other English poets - Cowper, for instance, and 
_ Byron — who have been celebrated for their letters, but 
_ Keats’s letters are unique because they are probably the 
most complete record in our language of the making of a 
_ poet, of the growth and development of the poetic impulse, 
and of the relationship between life and poetry. 
It is all the more important to consider the letters from 

this point of view because in recent years a number of mis- 
conceptions have sprung up about the relationship of the 

poet to life, and the place of poetry in the world. On the one 

hand we have seen the dangerous sortie into the battle of 
politics and polemics; on the other the equally dangerous 

retreat into the Ivory Tower. 

Keats, who was possessed by poetry, who could not ‘exist . , 
* The Letters of John Keats, edited by M. Buxton Forman. 
- Oxford University Press. 21s. net. 
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without poetry — half te dey 
I came with a little Be habit has made me at 





want to find out how this balance was finally achieved. 

It is quite clear from the start that Keats was certai 
his mind of two things: first that he himself was a ses e 
second that the poet is no ordinary man: 
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‘T have asked myself so often why I should be a Post 
more than other Men, = seeing how great a thing it is - 
how great things are to be gained by it ... that at last 
Idea has grown so monstrously beyond my seeming Powe: 
of attainment that the other day I nearly consented wii 
myself to drop into a Phaeton — yet “tis a disgrace to fai 
i even in a huge attempt, and at this moment I drive the — 
* thought from me.’ : : esc 

The poet, as Keats saw him and knew himself to be, is 
creature set apart, dedicated and devoted to a single purpose 
He is, too, an interpreter between the eternal and the tem- 
poral. This sense of the priesthood of the poet is in danger 
of being lost at the present time, when the poet is too oft 
a clever young man with a gift for words, much in demand — 
with the small literary magazines, and in a great hur 
publish his ‘first blights’ even under the mena o: 
considerable publishers. 


a thing it is’, and he was aware from the bags of 

; poetic experience that a poet must never be static. Al 
references fo the practice of poetry include a suggestion 
movement: = 
hope for the support of a High Power while I climb thi 
little eminence ;’ ‘I am “‘one that gathers samphire dreac 
trade” the Cliff of Poesy Towers above me,’ A successfw 














his jek tent seems to come to some noes later i in life, 
some it does not come at all), but Keats had it from the 
t, perhaps because there were so few years ahead of him. 
set about his training as a poet; taking for his guide the 
works of Shakespeare, and using as a kind of training ground 
his own Endymion. He had. grasped the fact that he needed 
_ to work on something a little beyond his reach, not to con- 
tent himself with turning out lyrics, sonnets and occasional 
rses, but to get his teeth into: 
























‘...a test, a trial of my Powers of Imagination and 
chiefly of my invention which is a rare thing indeed — by 
which I must make 4,000 Lines of one bare circumstance 
nd fill them with Poetry; and when I consider that this 
a great task, and that when done it will take me but-a 
dozen paces towards the Temple of Fame — it makes me 
say — God forbid that I should be without such a task! . 
Besides a long poem is a test of Invention which I take ; 
be the Polar Star of Poetry, as Fancy is the sails, and 
Imagination the Rudder,’ 












sailing by the guiding star.) 


= 


xe 
: 
(Here again we have the idea of movement, of the ship : 


‘Endymion is a neglected poem sia except for its 
much-quoted first line (which recently appeared in an ad- s 
yertisement in the London Tubes), and certain excerpts, such a 
as The H. yin to Pan and The Indian Maid’s Song which are a: 
ncluded in many anthologies and in most selections of S 
Keats’s own work. But it is a fascinating experience, to any- . es 
‘one interested in poetry, to study the whole poem; to see, 
rough many lines and passages which are frankly boring, a 
the flexing of the poetic muscles, the strengthening of bone 
ind sinew as the poet grows in confidence and experience, 

h andling his material with more suppleness, learning to econ- 

omize and concentrate his effort. Endymion was the test of his 











powers, and it is interesting to remember that in the exha 
tion of its completion, as a kind of after-birth, he produc 
one of the loveliest of his shorter poems, Jn a drear-night 
December. The hard discipline had already begun to reward — 
him; he had taken the ‘dozen steps towards the Temple of 
Fame’. | 

Keats’s letters show that he was candidly in love wits 
Fame, which ranks, in one of his most impressive sonnets, — 
with Verse and Beauty, and that he considered it a legiti- 
mate, in fact necessary reward of the poet’s endeavour. Yet 
there is nothing in his letters of petty personal vanity: he had | 
the modesty, the unassuming quality of the truly great. It — 
was part of his sense of initiation, of his awareness of “how 
great a‘ thing it is’ to be a poet that he allowed himself to 
regard Fame as his right, always with the reservation that — 
“the honours paid by Man to Man are trifles in comparison 
to the Benefit done by great Works to the Spirit and pulse 
of good by their mere passive existence’. & 

This idea of passivity, rooted in the feminine side of his — 
nature, haunted his imagination and played a definite part — 
in his poetry, contributing a richness and lushness of imagery — 
particularly characteristic of him. A young poet of toda 
Mr John Heath-Stubbs, wrote recently of Keats: ‘His work © 
is crowded with images of growing vegetable life, of rounded — 
fruit and flower forms; in addition certain objects of human 
workmanship — cups and urns — make a frequent and signifi- : 
cant appearance in his Verse « . a psychoanalyst would class — . 
them as female symbols. . 

Keats himself wrote to J ae Hamilton Reynolds in Febru~ 
ary 1818: 









‘Let us not therefore go hurrying about and collecting — 
honey, bee-like buzzing here and there impatiently from — 
a knowledge of what is to be aimed at; but let us open our 
leaves like a flower and be passive and receptive — budding ~ 
patiently under the eye of Apollo and taking hints from _ 
every noble insect that favours us with a visit. .. 
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A Garden for Orpheus 
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eos : : Hirsi > 
_ He had discovered unconsciously that the poet must de- 
tee in himself both the male, the ‘Spear bright enough to 
_ throw any light to posterity’ of an earlier letter, and the . 
_ female, the passive and receptive flower fertilized by the bee. 
: But he is still clear that to be passive is not to be static: the . 
flower is in movement ‘budding patiently under the eye of 
- Apollo’; the poet is in movement, always climbing the ‘ Cliff 
of Poesy’, each poem a foothold on the rock face to be plant- 
ed and left behind: ‘I am anxious to get Endymion printed _ 
that I may forget it and proceed,’ as he wrote to his publisher 
- when he was dealing with his proofs early in 1818. 

The same letter eontains one of his most famous passages: 





‘I think Poetry should surprise by a fine excess and not 
by Singularity — it should strike the Reader as a wording 
> of his own highest thoughts, and appear almost a Remem- 
___ brance — 2nd, Its touches of Beauty should never be half- 
‘way there by making the reader breathless instead of con- 
tent: the rise, the progress, the setting of imagery should 
like the Sun come natural to him — shine over him and set 
soberly although in magnificence leaving him in the Lux- 
-ury of twilight — but it is easier to think what poetry should 
be than to write it - and this leads me on to another axiom. 
- That if Poetry comes not as naturally as the Leaves to a 

- tree it had better not come at all.’ 


At first glance this last sentence may appear a contradic- 
tion of his previous view of poetry as a towering Cliff to be 
climbed. But if we look more closely we see that the same 
suggestion of movement is there: leaves come naturally to 
a tree, but not casually, not without roots planted deep in 
the earth, not without moisture taken in and sap rising in 
the trunk. And in the rising sap there is again the idea of 
climbing. Leaves cannot unfold without a harmonized effort 
of growth in the tree: poetry does not come naturally unless - 
from that same effort in the poet. 
This cannot be achieved only by the practice of the craft. 
D 








but it is no enough i in itself. To read Shakespett und 


standing him ‘ to the depths’ as Keats, and peony Kea 











But neither technical training nor literary experience i i 
whole of a poet: it is his relationship to life, the balan 
achieves between the intellect and the emotions that decid 
his stature. We have the evidence of Keats’s letters that th 
problem occupied him more and more as his genius ripe e 
_ and they record his constant Search for the Satie 
existence, 

In a letter to Rexaokis of May 3rd 1818, he wrote: A 
_ extensive knowledge is needful to thinking people — it ta 
away the heat and fever; and helps, by widening speculati 
to ease the Burden of the Mystery: a thing I begin to un 
stand a little. ...” And later on in the same letter, - one of the 
finest he wrote = ~— we have the famous ici of the chamber 
of consciousness : 































; . I compare human life to a large Mansion of Man 
rhein two of which I can only describe, the door 
of the rest being as yet shut upon me. The first we step into 
we call the infant or thoughtless Chamber, in which 
remain as long as we do not think ... we no sooner get i 
the second Chamber, which I shall call the Chambe: 
Maiden-Thought, than we become intoxicated with 
light and with the atmosphere, we see nothing but plea 
wonders, and think of delaying there for ever in deli 
However among the effects this breathing is the fathe: 
is that tremendous one of sharpening one’s vision into 
heart and nature of Man — of convincing one’s nerves 1 
the world is full of Misery and Heartbreak, Pain, Sickn 

' and oppression ~ whereby this Chamber of Mai 
Thought becomes gradually darken’d and at the eric e 


















of Bae and evil, We are in a Mist. , 













the sensitive man, cannot know. To him the ‘Misery, and 
Heartbreak, Pain, Sickness and oppression’, are not merely 
t with sympathy, but are experienced as if they were con- 
ntrated in himself. The poet who can become a sparrow 
id pick about the gravel can become also the nerve centre 
agonized humanity. He is faced with the choice between 
turning away from this crisis of the soul and taking refuge in 
a fantasy life which — however beautifully his imagination 
ay decorate it - condemns him to forfeit his real birth- 












_ The greatest poets have always nes by instinct what the 
-modern psychologist knows intellectually. Freud did not 
“discover’ the unconscious mind, he became conscious of it, 
and so was able to set about the tremendous task of begin- 
ng to chart its unknown seas. But those seas had been 
led by the Greek dramatists, by Dante, Shakespeare, 
z oethe: they were Keats’s ‘perilous seas in faery lands for- 


_ personality depends on the power to accept death, and that 
this, by a mysterious paradox, depends on the power to 
ccept life. This acceptance is not lightly come by; it is, if 
chieved at all, ‘most like the struggle at the gate of death’, 
dit can, perhaps, even become that struggle. (It is, in my 
view, a possible explanation of the early deaths of so many 
poets of genius.) 


‘For this acceptance of death’, Mr Middleton Murry 

_ writes in his remarkable study of The Second Hyperion, 
‘which is a death, is the bowing down of the soul before 
the supreme misery of the world. It is, as it were, the 


et, | nc , perhaps most of all. . a poet of Keats’ ie 
ate, sensuous imagination, there must always be a _ 


A t as a poet; or of accepting the experience of ‘dyinginto _ 
e° , and finding his integration paradoxically through dis- 


n’. The psychologist tells us that the integration of a_ 


pressing to one’s heart of the pang that includes all pangs. © 
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. Not a mere intellectual realization of the miseries of the 
world can save the poet ... he is saved only by his power — 
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again before his fated hour”. 


The letters show the gradual, agonizing process of this — 
effort at acceptance: the poems are the fruits of it. Without — 


the great letter, written in Spring 1819 to George and 
Georgiana Keats, on the ‘Vale of Soul-making’ we might 


to feel in the depths of his being “‘what it is to die and live ~ 





understand less about Hyperion, but it must be stressed ~ 
again that the poem rather than the letter crowns the struggle. — 


‘Keats more than any other of our poets, except Shake- 


- speare, understood the essential nature of the poet, the 


es 


4 


wholeness of personality from which great poetry must — 


spring. He knew that this ripeness can only be reached ‘when ~ 
a man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, 


without any irritable reaching after fact and reason’. ‘Nega- 
tive Capability’ is a state as far removed as possible from the - 


rigidity of a precarious psychological adaptation which is 
the enemy of life. 


A poet reaches wholeness not only in his moments of su- — 
preme inspiration but by his relationship with the ordinary 
human life of which he is a part. Keats is often cited bya 
certain school of critics as the pure poet of the imagination, 
the Prince of the Ivory Tower, who took no part in political 
controversies as Shelley did, who did not anticipate Morris’s _ 


ardour for social change. Yet it is clear from the letters that _ 


Keats was more ‘deeply rooted in life, more closely in con- — 
tact with the earth than any of our poets except Shakespeare. — 
' There is a peculiar fascination in the ‘ordinariness’ of _ 
much of his life; in his natural love for his sister and 


brothers (one of whom he nursed through his last illness at 


grave risk to himself), in his affection for his friends, in his — 
efforts to cope with his family’s thoney affairs, in the con- _ 


ventional circumstances — though not feeling — of his engage- 
ment to Fanny Brawne. There is even something a little 
suburban about it all which makes him a sharer in the life 














al ine of humanity, could never be. 
he letters, which reveal the complicated pattern of his 
tellectual and spiritual development, also reveal a certain 
simplicity in him, a direct, unspoilt warmth and tenderness. 
These qualities are, I think, particularly noticeable in the 
1 tters to his young sister, Fanny, which are full of protective 
ffection and feelings of an elder brother’s responsibility. In 
the simplicity of his approach to her he often wrote exqui- 
sitely, with an unselfconscious gaiety that breaks into 
flashes of poetry: 





“J should like now to promenade round your Gardens 
- — apple-tasting — pear-tasting — plum-judging - apricot- 
nibbling — peach-scrunching — Nectarine-sucking and 
_ Melon-carving. I have also a great feeling for antiquated 

cherries full of sugar cracks — and a white currant tree 


, _ kept for company. I admire lolling on a lawn by a water-_ 


- lillied pond to eat white currants and see gold fish: and 
_ go to the Fair in the Evening if I’m good. ...’ 


- And in a letter of April 1819: 


; ‘I hope you have good store of double violets — I think 
~ they are the Princesses of flowers and in a shower of rain 
_ almost as fine as barley sugar drops are to a schoolboy’s 
BEONOUC. ...” 


This is the voice of the poet of The Eve of St. Agnes, and 
it is perhaps worth noticing in passing that these passages, 
both of prose and of poetry, with their characteristic mixture 
of chastity and sensuousness, are all associated with the 
image of a young girl. It was for his sister also that he wrote 
Meg Merrilees, which Robert Bridges loved so particularly, 
and which springs from the same mood of sensuous simplicity. 

So much has been written and argued about the love 
letters to Fanny Brawne that there is little to add. They are, 
in themselves, deeply human records of passion and pain, 
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shocking to the Victorians, tak er 
too much — by our generation which knows $0 | 
about hate than about love. But they are as mucha p 









nized outcry we should not know, as Mr Middleton Mur "i 
pointed out, how the final act of acceptance was made: 
give us the background to The Eve of St. Agnes, the 
Odes and La Belle Dame sans Merci. Keats had put 
fierce resistance to love, warned by an instinct of self-pre: 
vation. If he had turned away from it, from all that 
symbolized by the practical, limited, uncomprehendin 
Fanny Brawne, he might perhaps have lived longer, but 
cannot be sure that we should have had the flower « 
work. 

Dr H. W. Garrod, in his vabable book on Keats, 
tends that ‘ see whatever page of eae, S poetry ther 
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oe Dame sans Merci. 

“I have two luxuries to brood over in my walks,’ 
wrote to Fanny Brawne in July 1819, “your Loveliness an 
the hour of my death. O that I could have possession of the 
both in the same minute. ...’ It was the expression of 
mysterious, ambiguous acceptance by which the poet 
into life. The Cliff of Poesy has beert climbed; the tree, h 
ing accomplished its harmonized effort of growth, puts 
leaves naturally; the passive flower, fertilized by the ‘be 
buds pati aed under the eye of Apollo. 

A month later, after what Mr M. R. Ridley has descr 
as ‘the most crowded and marvellously ' fertile twelve moni 
of fiery and unflagging creative energy in the life of any Et 
i lish poet. ...” Keats wrote ‘the most serenely flawless poe 
t in our language, To Auiumn’. Behind that act of poet 
. consummation lay the too-short, hurried years of Tite; 1 
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torment of his frustrated love. Ahead lay a year 
a half of increasing weakness and suffering, ending in — 
desolate room in the Piazza di Spagna and with the last 








RAYNER HEPPEN STALL 


ALBERT CAMUS ANDTHE - 
ROMANTIC PROTEST Bee 


Like Webster, Camus is much obsessed by death. His chief 
theoretical work, The Myth of Sisyphus, begins with the sen- 
tence: ‘There is only one really serious philosophical prob- 
lem: suicide.’ Of his four works of imagination to-date 
(October, 1947), three deal with murderers and the fourth with 
a plague which decimates the city of Oran. In Le Malen- 
tendu, a play with only five characters, one is done to death 
by his mother and sister, these two commit suicide by drown- 
ing and hanging respectively, a fourth is clearly on the verge 
when the curtain falls, and the fifth preserves a malevolent 
taciturnity throughout the play until this final curtain, when, 
upon being appealed to for help, he utters the one word, 
‘No!’ In Caligula, three violent deaths take place on the. 
stage and a rape immediately off, to say nothing of the large 
numbers of both mentioned in the dialogue, and The Out- 
sider is a first-person study of a murderer in the condemned 
cell. I say ‘like Webster’ not purely for the pleasure of quot- 
ing Mr Eliot. The French are unfortunate in not having had 
our Elizabethan and Jacobean ages. There was a good deal 
of existentialist doctrine in Machiavelli, and Machiavelli 
greatly affected the English theatre, producing a type of 
villain-hero which, it is true, we have forgotten, but which 
the French have never known. And this is probably why 
French critics make so much of the Marquis de Sade, with 
whom his contemporary, Georges Bataille, thinks Camus 
may usefully be compared. = 
This preoccupation with death may lead us astray in either 
of two directions. On the one hand, although we may have 
read, in Cyril Connolly’s introduction to The Outsider, that 
this novel is ‘a violent affirmation of health and sanity’, it is 
104 













AND THE ROMANTIC 


nossible hat’ we thought this just one of Mr Connolly’ S little 
_ paradoxes and that we may dismiss Camus as a sensational 
_ writer. On the other hand, the constancy of his preoccupa- 
tion may lead us to assume that his output is homogeneous 
and that we can pick out quotations from any or all of his 
books to support whatever general view we take of them. In 
a point of fact, although Camus, an Algerian, is only thirty- 
- four, his work already exhibits several of those changes in 
; outlook which literary historians distinguish by the name of 
., ‘phases’. During the war, two of these phases were lived in 
_ parallel. Camus worked actively on the resistance newspaper 
_ Combat, dangerous work, since, I gather, only he and two 
_ others of the editorial staff escaped the Gestapo. And, at the 
same time, in his two plays and in The Myth of Sisyphus, he 
- conducted some of the most sterile and unprofitable investi- 
_ gations that can be imagined, taking up, moreover, a point 
of view which made nonsense of his activities as a resistance 
_ journalist. This point of view is further expressed in The 
_ Outsider, which, however, also contains a great deal spilt 
- over from.an earlier phase, in which Camus appeared as a 
kind of North African D. H. Lawrence. The only product of 
. this early phase which remains in print is a volume of topo- 
' graphical sketches called Noces, written in 1936-7 and 
strongly reminiscent of Twilight in Italy, Sea and Sardinia, 
_ Mornings in Mexico. Moreover, since it was his only previous 
exercise in narrative fiction, The Outsider may also be 
thought to carry forward into Camus’s literary present, 
' which is chiefly embodied in the novel, La Peste, but also in 
a number of incomplete general pronouncements contained 
in ten post-war issues of Combat and in a symposium on 
‘the subject of existence. La Peste is a work of full maturity 
which ought to clear up any doubts about the size of our 
author’s talent. In it, even the activities of the war-time 
journalist are integrated, and the shadow of the Marquis de 
_ Sade has gone, a fact deplored by M. Bataille, who maintains 
that Camus has now subsided into a humanitarian 
_ seriousness. 
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To join issue with a body of ideas which you feel bound - 
to resist is very much easier than to communicate the ~ 
pleasures of sensibility. Criticism must always be largely 
destructive and the eritic an ‘idiot questioner’. I shall there- 
fore begin these marginal notes with, and stay longest on, 
Camus’s unhappy ‘middle period’. I shall hope by so do-~ 
ing to serve a positive end. It is the Camus of these ideas who 
has been most publicized. If we can lop him a little, we shall 
improve the view. For convenience, I shall include The Out- 
sider in this ‘middle’ group of writings. It is the most readily | 
available of Camus’s works in English, and its virtues have 
not escaped notice. It is only right to point out too that, if 
M. Bataille is well-informed, Caligula was written before the 
war. And it must be borne in mind that all this time Camus 
was also playing a distinguished part in what, during the 
German occupation, was the only valid public life. 

* 

Caligula is tired of what Camus calls ‘the possible’, by 
which he presumably means the usual or the generally per- 
mitted because, if we accept the term at its face value, what 
Caligula wishes to test is the possibility of the impossible, - 
which is absurd in another sense than Camus intends. Cali- 
gula first appears on the stage somewhat in the capacity ofa | 
pierrot lunaire. Lost from the palace, wandering, as all sup- 
pose, distracted at the death of Drusilla with whom he has ~ 
been enjoying an incestuous union, he presently creeps dis- 
hevelled home and demands the moon. He embarks on a 
career of murders, violations, elaborate practical jokes and 
other actes gratuits, some of which are vouched for by his- © 
tory. The universal fear he instils into his people soon takes 
the form of armed conspiracy, which he knows about but 
ignores and which is led by his former friend Cherea who, 
while understanding the nature of Caligula’s protest and 
despising the abject submissiveness of his fellow-patricians, 
yet upholds the creed.of security and common happiness. 
Caligula strangles his mistress, Caesonia, and, before his 
mirror, awaits his assassins and falls beneath their knives, 
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Ja might well have been read as a masochistic justifica- 
ion of Nazi brutality. As it is, there is no reason for suppos- 
ng that political activities of which we approve do not rest 
upon the ambivalent and compulsive emotional patterns we 








isapprove, and it is likely enough that many energetic and _ 
ffective French resistants were inwardly conducting a pri- 
ate war against a loved and feared father-image. At any 







é, he played the part of Cherea. 
_ As a play, Caligula is never uninteresting. There is plenty — 
f movement upon the stage, and the dialogue is rapid, var- 
ous and occasionally startling. At the same time, the play 
mtains a strong element of vaudeville, which is inherent in 
e subject. From the point of view of the theatre, the trouble 
th a mad emperor’s caprices is that they are limitless and 
onsequential, so that, presenting two or three examples 
_ of them upon a stage, there seems no reason why we should 
not go on and present the lot or why, since we must arbi- 
trarily stop short, we should ever have begun. Tamburlaine _ 
makes this very clear. 

Which way the main currents of influence flow between 

bert Camus and Jean-Paul Sartre, it is possible that no- 

dy knows, least of all Camus and Sartre, though Sartre is 

e older and in every way the solider and more imposing 

gure. At any rate, it is interesting to note that in their first 

lays both chose classical legends to convey equally violent 

t contradictory messages. Caligula justifies the original 

murderer and tyrant, The Flies his assassin (it is also a ques- 

ion of parricide at one remove, as it is in Hamlet). Attractive 

estions present themselves. For instance, did ‘Sartre write 

e Flies partly in order to engage or confirm Camus in the 

th of Cherea? We are unlikely ever to know. In a recent 
ook, I pointed out the probable debt of both Sartre’s 

earlier plays to Claudel’s Le Repos du septiéme jour, and it is 

ed that, in the.case of The Flies, 1 ought to have added 




























ire only too ready to find in political activities of which we | 


te, in his play, Camus appears to justify Caligula. In his < : 
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of literary arineion bulges even more. The Flies i iS Gres 
and mythical, Caligula Roman and historical. It is not until 


The Myth of Sisyphus that Camus uses a Greek myth to per- 


~ sonify his argument. And it is not until La Peste that he em- 
ploys the major theme shared by Sartre and Claudel, that of 


the plague city. 

The: Outsider was described by more than one Enélish: 
critic as a ‘disturbing’ book. Is it in fact any more disturbing — 
than an average issue of The News of the World, if both are 


properly read? The Outsider purports (like James M. Cain’s 


The Postman Always Rings Twice and Camilo J. Cela’s 


Pascual Duarte’s Family) to be written in the condemned cell _ 


by a young man who has drifted into murder, in thiscasean  _~ 
Algerian Frenchman who kills an Arab when stup2fied by the 


c 
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midday sun. Camus has written more recently about the evil _ 
of legal revenge, and Mr Connolly’s introduction pleads for _ 


‘a new creed of happiness, charity and justice’, so that it 


would seem as if this beautifully performed exercise intough 


fiction aimed at the abolition of capital punishment. The — 
crime is meaningless, the punishment even more so. But we ~~ 
shall find that in The Myth of Sisyphus Camus attempts to — 


present to us a prototypical figure of the man condemned to 
death (‘le condamné a mort,’ for in French, where any par- 
ticiple or adjective may at a moment’s notice becomea noun, _ 
it sounds even more abstract) as the one who, in this absurd 


life, is closest to reality. Therefore, surely, Meursault in The 


Outsider has attained without effort to a highly desirable ; 


state of being which abolition of the death penalty would — 
for ever deny him. , 


In the later chapters of The Outsider, Meursault finds in _ 3 





his cell a scrap of old newspaper in which he reads the story _ a 
that Camus took for the plot of his second play, Le Malen- 


tendu (‘The Misunderstanding’), ‘Its scene was some vil- 


lage in Czechoslovakia. One of the villagers had left his 


home to try his luck abroad. After twenty-five years, having 
made a fortune, he returned to his country with his wife and 








Id. Meanwhile his mother and sister had been: running a 
all hotel in the village where he was born. He decided to 

ve them a surprise and, leaving his wife and child in an- 

ther inn, he went to stay at his mother’s place, booking a 
Toom under an assumed name. His mother and sister com- 
pletely failed to recognize him. At dinner that evening he 
_showed them a large sum of money he had on him, and in the 
course of the night they slaughtered him with a hammer. 
After taking the money they flung the body into the river. 
_ Next morning his wife came and, without thinking, betrayed 
the guest’s identity. His mother hanged herself. His sister 
threw herself into a well.’ Meursault’s comment in The Out- 
sider suggests a divergence of interests between himself and 
his author. He says: ‘To my mind, the man was asking for 
trouble; one shouldn’t play fool tricks of that sort.” Camus, 
on the other hand, found the story significant enough to 








want to write a play about it. He alters certain details. In 


order to align them with his other prototypes, he makes the 
mother and sister murder wealthy travellers habitually and 
: on principle. The returning son is not brained with a ham- 
mer, but drugged and thrown in the river. The discovery is 
“made from his papers, and it is only later that the wife ap- 
pears (there is no child). It is the mother who drowns and 
the sister who hangs herself. The key scene is one in which 
‘the wife and sister bawl each other out between these two 
“suicides. The wife and the sister are called, perhaps with 
symbolic intention, Maria and Martha respectively. 
Meursault in The Outsider has been rather obviously criti- 
_cized for becoming too articulate in his prison reflections. If 
‘not more immediately plausible, however, Meursault’s elo- 
quence is very much less unimaginable than the eloquence of 
‘Martha, the sister, in Le Malentendu. What happened to 
Meursault could have happened, if not quite ‘to anybody’, 
yet at any social level. It is impossible to conceive the mother 
-and sister of, Le Malentendu anywhere but among the most 
isolated, brutish and taciturn peasantry. Yet in the last act 
‘Martha confronts the bewildered Maria with a large part of 
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motives are pewenied bya juxtaposition of t two conversat 
pieces in the first ten minutes. In the second act, t 
appears the possibility that mother and sister may be s 
ed from their fell purpose, and upon this element of sus 
is mounted a lengthy interchange of double meanings 
cross-purposes between sister and brother, as far outsid: 

character of any imaginable Martha as her mighty utterance 
in the last act. Here, for a moment, the splendour of f Camus’s 

rhetoric lifts the crazy edifice to a point at which one’s u1 

belief begins to fall away, but it does not quite come off. 
audience’s morale has been undermined by the ine 
slowness of certain passages in the first two acts. It will n« 
quite recover. And when those speeches themselves are 
amined in detail, it will be discovered that the denudati 
which Martha most nearly raises herself to tragic dignity hi 
nothing to do with the absurd or with the horror of the gr 
‘cette maison épouvantable ou nous serons enfin serrés les 
_ contre si: autres,” ies with the — of a tradition an 
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het iabitiee being, afer ee a very cae one, 
consonant with the means employed for its realizat 
All she wanted was to go and live by the sea. The o 
wise silent barman’s curtain-line (‘No!’) was obvi 
treasured by Camus as his crowning theatrical effect. 
it childish. : 
The world, says Martha in Le Malentendu, is a pl: 
which ‘nobody is ever recognized’. About this, Profes 
Ayer prettily observed in Horizon that ‘as a general p 
position it requires rather more evidence than is provi 
for it here’, But Camus’s thinking in general terms is lar 
of this order. The Myth of Sisyphus is an oddly constru 





















He then takes the epithet ‘absurd’ and systematically 


hill, and (in later editions) K, and Josef K. in the novels. 
ranz Kafka. The characteristics of these prototypical 

heroes and the nature of their absurd response to the world 

are catalogued with rather more reticence than those which 

irlyle discovered in a work of comparable aim. 

‘o the question whether Camus also is an existentialist, 











admits the infinence of Heidegger, Jaspers and Kierke- 
‘d, Camus, he says, is a classical pessimist. This is wide 
of the truth. Certainly, there is in Camus’s view of the world 
rong element of what academic philosophers now call 








Over against this solid and inflexible environment he 
man, a being of whose free will he takes an equally 


n Camus’s picture of the result, the characteristic ges- 
res of naive realism are carried to indignant extremes. 
tor Johnson kicked a stone with his foot to prove Bishop 
‘eley wrong. In the works which centre around The Myth 
isyphus, Camus kicks and goes on kicking until his toes 
bloody and then cries, ‘See! It is not only real, it is 
ile!’ Yet it should be remembered that man’s inevitable 
wreck is a leading theme in Jaspers too and that in all 
istentialist thought there isan absolute distinction between 
yhenomenal world and man, in whom existence precedes 
nce (there is no ‘essence of man’). When Camus writes 
nst existentialism in The Myth of Sisyphus, he addresses 


a 
on 1s, aA to live out this life and not commit sui- : 


an-Paul Sartre has replied with a decided negative, though 


gs in a manner scarcely possible to the disciples of Hus- . 



































pimaselh aay to iCisrkewaard, Chestov and Jaspers, C 
existentialists who have variously made the leap of f 
Published in 1942, this book antedates by a year the conso 
dation of Heidegger’s agnostic existentialism in the atheis 
existentialism of Sartre. Camus mentions Sartre (‘a c 
temporary writer’) in this book purely as the author of 
a Nausée. If we contrast the views of Camus not with pre-war — 
A Christian existentialism but with later French existentialism — 
or even Heidegger, we shall find less difference. aie 

There is an opposition between Camus. and Sartre, bu 
remains within the family, and in any case it is not an opp 
sition between two philosophies, but rather between a p 
osophy and a gifted intuitive who is in the first place.a lit 
ary artist and who, although he may have studied it wide. 
is impatient of philosophy. It is the relation of anima 
animus. It may be that naive realism is classical in the se 
that it had to wait until the end of the eighteenth century — 
before it was finally done to death by Kant, but I cannot see 
that Camus is classical in any other sense, except in so faras 

the French classical moralists may be thought to have har- — 
boured that inward protest which presently swept Europe in. 
the form of a conscious and deliberate romanticism. Without. 
intending to list sources, I find that I have already compared : 
Camus with D. H. Lawrence and with Carlyle. We must not — 
ignore the amount of sheer literary romanticism in his wor 
; The stoicism of De Vigny, the cult of failure in Baudelaire, 
bse Rimbaud and Verlaine, the baffled Titanism of Victor Hugo, 
the elegant religious despair of Chateaubriand and the dese 3 
pairing mundanity of Stendhal and De Musset, have all con- 
tributed to The Myth of Sisyphus. The freshness and the. 
vigour of conviction have gone, but if we scrape off the 
topdressing of modernity these are the roots which lie 4 
exposed. e 

What Camus’s heroes object to is the fact of death. They 7 
have swallowed their disappointment about Father Christ- 
mas, and they are more or less reconciled to the way babies ~ 
are born, but the fact of death sticks in their throats, I cannot 4 
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_and that his romantic protest is at least as much a literary 
protest against existentialism as a human protest against the 
natural order, in which I believe he finds himself reasonably 


_ at home. Sartre’s mistake is to suppose that his friend’s op- 
position constitutes him a non-existential philosopher, when | 


in fact Camus is not a philosopher at all, because he is not 








attitudes to life. On this point, he has not attempted to cheat 
either himself or us. It is other people who speak of his 
‘philosophy of the absurd’. Camus himself reiterates in The 
_ Myth of Sisyphus that it is purely a matter of sticking to one’s 
point (‘il s’agit d’entétement,’ ‘il s’agit de s’obstiner’) and of 
drawing the logical consequences from a position arbitrarily 
‘selected. He also several times characterizes his line of 
_ thought as a ‘mal de l’esprit,’ which will no doubt establish 
- in his reader’s mind its own link with the ‘mal du siécle’ of a 
hundred years ago. * 

These prototypes of the absurd life are without a tatter of 
flesh and blood. I confess to not having met many conquer- 









- few Don Juans, and I never found the least evidence to 
suggest that any of these gentlemen had first indulged his 
 proclivities as the result either of a fixed resolution or a 
‘natural excess of lucidity. The smooth juveniles of the West 
End stage to-day are not, I should have thought, character- 
_ ized by any form of heroism. These proliferations of Camus’s 
logic exist in a social vacuum. They are of course unmarried 
and seem to lack even the more purely retrospective family 
' ties. Their lives began at the age of twenty-one, and their 
careers were plotted out beforehand in utter solitude, We all 
~ know that life is not like that, Camus included. No human 
decision is inscribed upon a tabula rasa. A very lengthy 
series of accidents and influences provides the essential 

springboard for each. If there is still a place in contemporary 
writing for figures like those in The Myth. of Sisyphus, it is 













delieve that ts is how cee himself faces life. I believe — 
_ that these war-time ideas are the merest verbal exfoliations — 


‘ concerned with the intelligibilia but with the adoption of 


a ors, but I have met a very large number of actors and not a 
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some kind of lyrical persona, not a book purporting to deal 
at first hand with human life and set out in the language of 
analysis and exhortation. 

* 

I have before me Camus’s editorial for the issue of Combat 
dated August 25, 1944, the first issue to be openly printed. 
It is headed La Nuit de la Vérité (‘The Night of Truth’), and 
it describes the Paris of that moment, the guns still firing and 
mingling their lights with the fireworks of popular rejoicing. 
It is a noble piece of exulting rhetoric, containing such un- 
Sisyphean affirmations ds that ‘the powers of good. can always 
triumph over the forces of evil if they are willing to pay the 
price’ and speaking of ‘a terrible, wonderful joy which fills 
us like a flood-tide’. It says, too: ‘We realize with astonish- 
ment that for four years we have never been alone. We have 
lived through the years of brotherhood,’ and this brother- 
hood ‘will never leave us now’. And again: ‘We cannot 
always live on murders and violence. Happiness and a 
measured tenderness will have their day. ...’ 

But, if this is so, what is to become of the absurd and the 
tragic meaninglessness of life? Or is Camus here just a jour- 
nalist kidding us along? Certainly, after the war, he does not 
' completely abandon his former preoccupations. If I tried to 
deny him all continuity, I should grossly overstate and falsify 
my argument. La Peste is still obsessed by death and by 
human fatality. Even in Les Noces, among the rapturous 
descriptions of flowers, seas and brown, youthful bodies, 
there were already echoes of Heidegger. ‘I say to myself: I 
must die, but it means nothing to me, since I cannot really 
make myself believe it and since my only experience is of the 
deaths of other people. I have seen other people die. Above 
all, I have seen dogs die. It was touching them which over- 
whelmed me. ...’ Either the author of this passage has been’ 
reading the famous Section 47 (‘ Die Erfahrbarkeit des Todes 
der Anderen’) of Sein und Zeit, or literary influences are 
telepathic and the Spirit of the Age a real, functioning entity. 
But the emphasis in Noces was on life, and now it is on the 










At the ne of his recent lengthy poole of editorial pro- 
uncements (‘Qu’est-ce que la Littérature?’)in Lés Temps — 
eto Sartre, recommending La Peste as a type ae the 


fused oe a single, aneaie whole. The book is cer- 
y what Dante called ‘polysemous’. On the literal sur- 
, it is an account of the behaviour of large and small 







with Claude Roy in the Communist Europe, that an 
of God’ cannot be-usefully compared at every point 
-a calamity brought about by human agency. And so we 
p through to yet a third level upon which the blind forces 
nature are examined in their relation to men. They are 
xamined with patience, with tranquillity, in a new, low- 
ned prose and with tremendous cumulative effect. I do not 
hink there is a false note in the whole work. The advantages 
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st- and third-person methods are combined in a third- a 
erson narrative whose implied first person is only later re- 2 
ealed. In Dr Rieux, Camus has succeeded in presenting a 7 
character who resembles a saint. In the two sermons of Fr. : 
aneloux, he states the full dilemma of Christian theology me 
1 the face of evil. Yet this new descent into seriousness 
vh ch at least one of his contemporaries so deplores seems 
lso to have sharpened the satirical eye. Inthe old manwho 
pits on cats from his window, in the nervous Grand inter- =~ 
bly polishing the first sentence of a novel, in the frustra- : a 

; of Rambert who schemes to leave the sealed town, a 

¢ is comedy of the purest kind, and no type of cowardice, = 


dity or deceit is left unscarred. : . 
For the direction in which his mind will now turn, we 





+ ae title of a books in preparation, Evlogia révoll N 
in Revolt’), of which some notes ‘towards an ethic of reve 
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Eeadscape with the letter R, I heard her read out fron the 
catalogue to her friend. It was early and they were the only 
two people in the gallery. The exhibition was finishing that 
ay. They both confronted the picture with an expression 
of mild tolerance that parents wear when they decide finally 
to give a few moments’ attention to some unlikely claim by 





a small child. The landscape looked back with quiet confi-- 


lence, a pink and amber and black landscape with the letter 
R All around were other small pictures each challenging the 
$ globe i is poised above swirling veils of green foliage. Soon 
it must disappear at exactly that point which a black arrow 
| ae The whole picture mounts in gently climbing ara- 
besques, but the sun is sinking, weighed down by the arrow’s 
irrevocable decision. An organism of interlinked lines sends 
out a lonely warning cry into the threatening rose-coloured 
mist. Two children play nearby in happy association, un- 
concerned at the proximity of danger. 
-- One is aware of the presence of children, but not of child- 
ishness; a world of excitement and innocence where mon- 
3 s ters terrify but never hurt; where all the parts are changed 
and small things play important roles; where all things have 
the same share of vitality because everything is believed in 
and nothing is diminished by prejudice or inflated by senti- 
af ent. Lines, squares, colours are children playing in a park 
_ on a winter morning. Their cheeks are the colour of the sky. 
The bare branches of the trees etch the thin lines of their 
- bodies. They raise their arms to form the branches of the 
_ trees. They make up their games as they go along. Nearby 
on a seat, a sad-looking man sits watching them to see that 













they come to no harm. Sometimes he makes a suggestion, 
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logical world with an improbable statement. An orange. 
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drawing their attention to a bird, an insect, or whatever sud- — 
dently delights him. At once they start making childish imi- — 
tations of the bird. He laughs, understanding their happiness 
because he is no longer himself a child. Klee is the man who 
sits: watching while the white paper comes alive beneath his — 
fingers. This is Klee’s world — fragile, evanescent, but com- 
pletely authentic. 


One can talk about Klee’s world when one would hesitate 
to talk about Cezanne’s world or Picasso’s world, because _ 
Klee occupies a unique position in regard to the central 
problems of painting to-day. Painting in this century has 
been dominated by the conscious search for an order and 
stability, an image of reconciliation for the conflicting forces 
of nature; for an inner world of logic and harmony such as 
the outer world seemed increasingly unable to provide. I do 
not wish to suggest that such a thing is peculiar to the art of 
this age, but that with the disappearance of security from 
life, the pursuit seems to have become more urgent and — 
conscious and to have preoccupied the great creative minds 
of our time often to the exclusion of the other objectives in ~ 
painting. Cezanne first raised the challenge against the com- 
placent serenity of the Impressionists and search parties set 
out in what, for the sake of convenience, one can distinguish 
as two main directions. 5 

The Cubists began by analysing downwards, by reducing 
appearances to that common unit of construction which 
could eventually unite them. Subsequent developments, with 
Picasso still the dominating figure, took the analysis up- — 
wards, developing the inherent structure pattern of objects — 
until unity was achieved in a new logic of form, bearing little 
resemblance to, yet still containing the basis of the original 
formal structure. With the Surrealists analysis was aban- _ 
doned. Objects were described and juxtaposed in the hope 
that their surprising and conflicting associations would evoke 


an irrational order belonging to the subconscious mind. _ 


These developments had always one thing in common, that — 
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_ they “derived from a knowledge and investigation of the 


visible world of nature. The other direction was taken by the 
abstract, or as they preferred to call themselves, concrete 
painters: Kandinsky, Arp, Eggeling, Helion, Max Bill. They 
saw in Cubism the way through to an absolute order already 


existing within the laws of geometry and mathematics, and 


they regarded the artist as high priest rather than creator 
whose business it was to interpret the oracles. They wanted 
to make painting an autonomous and impersonal thing, de- 
humanized, disinfected from all evidence of human conta- 
gion. It was the movement which above all others reflected an 
enthusiasm for the advances in physics and metaphysics of 


the time, and a certain weariness and exasperation with the 


whole chaos of human emotions and values. 
Between these two broad highways Klee’s position is that 
of a walled garden, which at first sight appears entirely iso- 


_ lated. Closer inspection, however, reveals footpaths leading in 


hereand there: Cezanne and Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso, and 
Kandinsky, but they are soon overgrown by the flowers and 
plants that are already securely rooted. Klee’s earliest works 
show a strained, anxious, very minute and cautious observa- 


. tion of the troubled scene around him. But it did not detain 


him for long. After only a few years he seems to have retired 
into this garden, not to cut himself off, but to build out of 
the simpler things he understood something which would 
give an answer to the problems that perplexed and challeng- 
ed him. Essentially Klee stands alone, yet as one who was 
deeply aware of the contradictions and falseness of the 
modern world, he was naturally in sympathy with all who 


were pursuing a lonely course against the current.* 


* Klee was personally associated mostly with the abstract painters. 
He was-a close friend of Otto Freundlich, a member of the Concrete 
group, and worked with Kandinsky at the Bauhaus, whose book Das 
Geistige in der Kunst had made a deep impression on him. He also 
wrote the foreword to the catalogue of an exhibition of Kandinsky’s 
work. But he expressed himself ‘gegen alles Mechanische in der 
Malerei.’ (For this, and other information of a biographical nature 
concerning Klee I am indebted to M. Jankel Adler.) 
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_ white paper and discovered in that the conflict of life. With 








Klee differed from the painters of his time most fur 
mentally in that the visible world held no challenge for him. 
He was not concerned with deducing a logical harmony fro 
the complex disorder of nature. He started from the othe 
end, from the natural harmony of an unexplored sheet of — 


































the simplest lines and shapes disposed as one feels they 
would want to dispose themselves, the problem was to give 
them a vitality and significance equivalent to the natural 
world..And so the squares and triangles grow legs and learn 
to walk. Arrows are at hand to show the way. A triangle can 
be equally a man, a mountain, or a letter of the alphabet. — 
There are no prejudiced values. Everything is endowed with — 
the same degree of vitality. Simple lines of perspective are 
at the same time recumbent human figures. An oblong of 
bright colour launches itself on to the ocean of white paper 
with all the tenseness and excitement of an Argo setting sail 
in quest of the Fleece. 
Children do something apparently similar.in their paint- 
ings. Because they cannot grasp the complicated structur 
- of living things, they draw certain simple shapes to represent 
them. The same shape has to serve several purposes. Thei 
pictures have a natural harmony and crude vitality becaus 
of their simplicity, and because of the authority with which 
they are stated. But their significance is limited to a child’ 
understanding of the world he is representing. Klee preserv- 
ed all this freshness and sense of adventure, but added to i 
the maturity of a human understanding and an exceptiona 
sensibility for the material and technique of his craft. — S 
It was natural that technique should come to play a dom- 


_vessel could contain the essence of such a rare distillation. 
The penetrating, Rilkean sense of delight that transfixes the 
smallest objects in his pictures, extends to the actual-materi- 
als with which he worked. These become the nerves and 





discoverable world lies within its boundaries. Whatever is 


outside is invalid; may be alluded to but notincluded. Before 
the first line breaks its surface, one feels it vibrate with a 
_ peculiar intensity like a sea mist in those moments before the 
rising sun will disperse it. Ink, chalk, linen, plaster of Paris, 


_ proclaim an independent sovereign right to exist before they 
are required to perform any associative function. This rare 


and magical harmony between the nature and the function 
of the material is part of Klee’s particular genius. Each pic- 
ture is a new adventure in painting technique. Often it is im- 


eS _ possible to tell whether the forms have suggested the material 
or the material the forms, so tight and closed is the harmony Sed 


‘that binds them. 
The title, too, is an integral part of the picture, persisting 


~ »like an echo after the song is finished. It is the final, poetic 
sanction for the authenticity of Klee’s world. Klee was 
~ talented as a poet and a musician, as well as a painter; pre- .° © 


cisely such a combination which, through its threatened 
dissipation of energy would bring disaster to many a painter. 


But with Klee there is never any question of the painting 


depending on a poetical idea for its justification. The title 


reflects, illuminates, comments, without weakening. Long _ 
’ before an idea is born, the painting is already established on 


purely visual foundations. One sees, to take a particular ex- 
ample, a mesh of thick, black lines, rather like an enlarge- 
ment of a half-tone screen, drawn across the whole paper. 
Each remaining white space between the interstices is colour- 


ed with a different colour in such a way that they link hands 


to form a moving pattern of brightness behind the heavy 
lattice. The idea is ingenious and delightful, perfectly logical, 
quite complete. ‘There’s a gay life outside,’ whispers the 


catalogue, and one is forced to smile, because one has been _. 


let in on the secret. Suddenly, one’s enjoyment seems coup- 
led to a new octave of the senses. 
Often Klee seems to be commenting on his picture in re- 


lation to the world at large. Standing outside, alongside the 


a fo he Solpred to its aaie serrated edges. The whole — 
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spectator, he makes a fastidiously precise, sometimes ironi- - 
cal, summing up of the situation. They’re Biting, Little Per- 
formance on the Barrel Organ, Becoming Swampy, Perspective 
of a Room with Inhabitants. One feels enclosed in a quiet, 
friendly confidence. 

And so the game is passed lightly between the three pro- 
tagonists, the material, the form, and the idea. Each grows 
out of the same rich soil of Klee’s personality. No one thing ~ 
dominates or obstructs the others, There is no pre-ordained, 
willed direction, but each thing develops in relation to the 
rest, shaping and being shaped, sustained only by the con- 
stant, mercurial, fine-wired awareness of the artist. 

Few artists seem to give so much of themselves away as 
Klee. Of few artists can one say so certainly what a nice per- 
son he would have been to know. Yet the more one tries to 
analyse and unravel the delicate fabric of his work, the less 
it seems to contain. Every sounding one takes, every theor- 
etical approach, threatens only to. demolish the painting, 
but leaves it, in effect, quite untouched, so that it is the 
theory that is lost in the white spaces of silence. It is no 
doubt true that a great deal of the time Klee was skating 
over the thinnest possible ice. His preoccupation with tech- 
nique, his delight in the purely physical processes of paint- 
ing, his comparative unconcern with the raw material of 
nature were the slenderest threads on which to hang his 
genius. Had he been a stone or two heavier, less aware, less 
light-fingered, had his naive self-confidence or excitement 
relaxed, he might so easily have fallen through into an in- 
sipid Whimsy or an idle decorative doodling. Never being 
driven, as were so many of his contemporaries, to strive for 
a goal which only receded the nearer one approached it, he 
was faced always with the danger of a too easy success, 

The ice held because Klee, with all his technical brilliance - 
and quiet delight in his own small world, retained above 
everything that purely human sympathy which saw beyond 
to an altogether different existence. One feels in Klee such 
a wide-open awareness; an approach to the world with all — 
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his senses tuned; sights, sounds, the tangible presence of 
things making a simultaneous impact. His pictures have the 
assurance and innocence of childhood where everything is 
_ friendly, yet behind it all, a rather sad understanding that the 
world is not necessarily so. Prickle the Clown and the Wild 
Man are not creatures-of a wayward fancy, but very near 
relations to Petrouchka. Quietness and precision are the 
qualities that make Klee’s work entirely convincing. Above 
all, I think it is this sense of quietness that one carries away 
with one; an insistent, disarming quietness that exudes from 
everything he did; which swallows up words and theories, 
and ultimately defeats any effort to analyse his work. It 
exists to-day unaccountably, likeone of those oases of warm 
sunshine, protected by ancient lights and enclosed by the 
reverberating walls of the power-houses of destructive 
,energy. Amidst the giant conflicts of his time, Klee never 
_ hesitated to devote the whole of himself to making a small 
- thing perfectly. His work has an absolute finality —- perhaps 
like the music of Fauré — a voyage completed and the Fieece~ 
returned. 


2 





JOHN FLEMING 
; -ANOTEON RENATO GUTTUSO 


Guttuso is a Sicilian, from Bagheria near Palermo where the - 
earth is orange-red, baked hard and rough, and the air SO- 
dry that atmosphere as we know it does not exist. It is im- 
portant to remember this background, so different from the 
exquisite serenity of Tuscany that it seems Spanish rather 
than Italian in its stark archaic beauty, for it is from Sicily 
that Guttuso derives much of his strength and power. His 
work has the same vigorous simplicity and hectic, almost - 
barbaric brilliance of colour that typify the decorations on 
Sicilian carts. Indeed he has recently been making, perhaps, 
- too determined an effort to invigorate his work by develop- | 
ing the primitive stylizations and heraldic splendour of trad- 
itional Sicilian art. 

_Guttuso’s first important painting, Flight from Etna (1 940), 
was dubbed ‘baroque-realism’ by the Italian critics, but this 
singular combination of terms reveals the two chief charac- 
teristics of his style — the rich, fiery melodramatic imagina-_ 
tion with its typically Sicilian love of display and gesture, 
and the apparently contradictory realism, or rather direct- 
ness and objectivity of his vision — no less typically Sicilian 
in its dawn-freshness, its almost Greek purity, quickness — 
and vividness. It suggests too an affinity with the Neapoli- 
tan baroque painters, the tenebrosi, and above all with Cara- 
vaggio, of whom in fact one is constantly being reminded i in 

4 Guttoso’s work. \ ae 
_ At first Guttuso may appear to spphicusared eyes some- 

_ what too crude and simple; his exuberance a little vulgar 
| and his passion a trifle uncouth. Certainly he is nothing if — 
not impetuous and, perhaps, in the furia of his recent experi- 
ments. he has erred on the side of over-simplification. Dis- 
tortions have become unnecessarily brutal and the colour 
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ether too violent — reds are vara a roaring pillar- 

box vermilion and yellows a vociferous canary — they need 

not always, one feels, be so-deafeningly loud. But it is at 

Jeast unusual, and very refreshing, to find nowadays a 
_ painter who suffers from an excess of emotion and vitality 
_ arid not the reverse. Guttuso’s crudities and excesses, though 
- often as exhilarating in themselves as the gaucheries of a 
Van Gogh, are, above all, healthy symptoms. They are just 
- the kind of faults a young and virile painter should commit 
if his gifts are to develop and expand. 

_ The figures in his recent canvases are all elemental beings 
sho toil and sweat to earn a hard living by the strength of 
_ their bodies. Their heads are always bowed or they crouch, 
~ muscles taut, with all the intensity of a ravenous animal. 
‘They convey by gesture an extraordinary impression of pent- 
| up energy which is, in fact, the most striking feature of 
_ Guttuso’s work as a whole. He tends to compose on the 

_ basis of a conflict of masses, of dramatic contrasts of shapes 
and colours, and from cubism he has now learnt how to 
_ tighten and order his compositions into a compact, precise 
- and closely-knit unity which will strike with an immediate 
and direct impact. 
* The supreme significance of Guttuso’s work, as I see it, 
_ is that he has understood and assimilated the problems and 
_ discoveries of cubists and post- -cubist painting and, uncon- 
cerned with facile imitation, is advancing, enriched by their 
achievements, to the discovery and mastery of new visual 
experiences. It is here, quite apart from their intrinsic qual- 
ity, that I find the special importance of his painting. He is 
» a modern who does not submit to the limitations of modern- 
; ity. His main contribution to art will be his serious adapta- 
tion of the discoveries in abstract composition made since 
_ Impressionism to the service of expressive realism. 
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THE LIVING MOMENT 


CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOGD 
UP THE MAGDALENA RIVER 


Like several other South American countries in which the 





development of transportation has been recent and rapid, — 


Colombia has practically jumped from the Horse to the Air 


Age. Roads are still sketchy, railway systems remain unlink- 
éd, but, during the past twenty years, a network of air-lines, 
punctual and highly efficient, has been spread over the whole 
dangerous terrain of mountain and jungle. You can now fly 
from Barranquilla, Colombia’s chief Atlantic port, to Bo- 
gota, its capital, in two. hours and forty-five minutes. Be- 
tween these two cities there is no railroad connection what- 


soever, and the highway is apt to be closed during much of ~ 


the winter by rains and landslides. So the only alternative to 
air travel is often a steamer trip up the Magdalena River 
which may take you anything from six days to two weeks. 
Needless to say, all businessmen and nearly all tourists prefer 


the plane. Wishing to see the country and having plenty of — 


time to spare, we chose the river. Now that the journey is 
over, I am very glad that we did. 

In appearance, the river steamers remind you of Mark 
Twain’s novels and the old days on the Mississippi. Some of 
. them, we were told, have actually been imported from the 
United States; in any case, the pattern is the same, They 
have the dignity of somewhat shabby old mansions, lofty and 
top-heavy, with curtained balconies, ‘tall twin smokestacks 


and a big paddlewheel at the stern. Ahead of them, they push 
long iron barges which carry their cargo: flour, soap, oil, — 
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“livestock, assorted hardware, and maybe a couple of auto- 
- mobiles. 


On board there are three classes: Luxury, First and Steer- 


age. A Steerage ticket from Barranquilla to Puerto Salgar 
(the maximum distance) costs about seven dollars. For this 
the Company will feed you, but you must bring your own 
hammock and sling it wherever you can find space on the 


bottom deck between the paddle and the engines. Down 


there, the heat must be appalling, the crowding indecent, and . 
- the mosquitoes merciless. I think even Mark Twain would 
have hesitated. As for ourselves, we bought Luxury tickets 


at thirty-five dollars each, and grumbled nevertheless. I must 
add that our boat is generally agreed to be the best of its 
Jine. 

The Luxury cabins are advertised as air-conditioned, 
which merely means (as in many a New York restaurant) 


that a draft of ordinary air is fanned in from outside through 


a ventilator. Movable louvre-screens take the place of port- 


holes, There is a toilet, a washbow! and a shower, for which 


the thick brown river-water has been more or less success- 


_ fully filtered, Throughout the voyage, the whole place was 


kept admirably clean. 
~- The food is not such as to delight a North American 


stomach, but there is plenty of it. Rice is served at every 


meal, together with eggs, slices of banana (fried to an extra- 
ordinary hardness), papaya, and an unidentified vegetable 


which looks and tastes like soft white wood. There is rather 


tough meat (we carried two steers on board and killed one of 


_ them en route), suspiciously tasty fish, and an assortment of 


little fruit pastes and preserves. There is exceedingly black, 


bitter coffee and an excellent Barranquilla beer. In the bar 


you can get most sorts of hard liquor — the local rum is the 


cheapest — and U.S. cigarettes. The water is drinkable. At 


any rate, everybody drank it. 


What- impressed me most about our fellow Luxury pas- 
sengers was the good-humour with which they accepted the 
minor discomforts of the journey. For they were mostly rich 











people, accustomed to a high standard of living. 





~ watch-chain fairly tinkling with fraternity keys. New York 


them spoke with énthusiasm of a certain hotel where th 
service was so good that ‘you never have to light a ciga 
or touch a doorknob’.) The majority of them were going 3 
Medellin, which can be reached by rail from a river town 









called Puerto Berrio, and were travelling on this boat either 


because they had a lot of baggage or were with a relative who > 
disliked flying. Several spoke English well, and had sp 
some time in the United States. Or they had sons and daugh- 
ters who were being educated there..One boy, whose con-_ 
versation was sprinkled with ‘Jeepers!’ and ‘Jeez!’ wore a 


and Los Angeles seem to be replacing Paris as the goal Of 
Colombian xenophiles. It is a change which we may regard 
with satisfaction but hardly with pride, since so much of 
what we have to offer — the cars and the cash-registers, tk 
soft drinks and the loud advertising — is of the flesh rather 
than of the spirit. 

Medellin is the country’s chief manufacturing town, and, 





. from all accounts, a model of its kind. Americans speak of 
it approvingly as a ‘little Chicago’; the British call it ‘Col- 


ombia’s Manchester’. It is also the capital of the department 
of Antioquia —- and this brings me to the fascinating subject 
of the Antioqueiios. According to themselves (we have met 
very few non-Antioquejfios, so far) they are the élite of the 
entire population. Wherever you go, they say, you will find 
Antioquefios in the leading executive positions — such is their 
energy and initiative. ‘We are the Jews of Colombia’ was a 
remark we heard on several occasions, and which I found 
psychologically interesting because it did not seem to exclude 
anti-Semitic prejudice, or a certain contempt for the Negro 
and the Indian. The Antioquefios claim pure Spanish blood. 


_ They somewhat despise Bogota, which they say is full of 


crooks, and the Costefios, the people of the coast, whom they 
accuse of being lazy and of speaking bad Spanish. One of 
them also told me that Antioquefios resent paying such large 
taxes to the central government and would welcome a federal 
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‘ee gringos who spoke only a few stumbling words ee 
their language. 


dlavhcel beat the water with a noise like a succession of 


Me pene snores; steamer and barge pushed smoothly — 


ve er was full of eddies and little whirlpools around eunicen 
r ieks. Higher upstream there were sand islands littered with 


ures perched on it, pecking the flesh until their craft — 
beneath them and they had to take to their big black _ 
gs. We only saw three alligators: they are becoming 














water, with theit peculiar air of contented depratitis and, 
at our approach, slipped into the river and vanished. 


Often, though the stream might be half a mile wide, the 
steamer was obliged to hug the bank so closely that the 
vegetation brushed our sides and we looked right into the — 


jungle, as if through the windows of a hothouse. Indeed, the — 


effect was oddly artificial. The vines appear to have been © 


deliberately festooned around the trees, like Christmas dec- ie : 


orations. It is all so green, so dense, so quiet, so crowded, so 
oppressively alive, so empty and yet so obviously inhabited. © 


We saw no animals, except a pair of black monkeys sitting’ = 


motionless on a branch, and few kinds of birds, except the : y 


i 


brilliant blue macaws with long tail-feathers and golden — 


breasts, and a more frequent white heron, beating aie 


* 


across the river or settling peacefully into a great bed of 


orange blossoms, as if the whole tree were its nest. 
Then there would be parklike clearings, with vivid green — 


va 


patches of swamp, and huge trees with smooth white trunks — 


like flagpoles, perhaps two hundred feet high, standing out — 
majestically against the blackness of the inner forest. And — 


always, i in the background, ‘the blue ridges of the Andes, a 


range on either side of the river. As the breathless, sweltering _ 
‘aftembon drew on, gigantic thunderheads would pile up— 
above the mountains; the atmosphere became charged and — 


ay 


tensely expectant, At five-thirty, the brief, ominous tropical 
evening began. At six, it was dark. Mosquitoes and moths — 


came swarming up the beam of the ship’s searchlight, and 
we hurried to our cabin to smear our hands, necks and faces 
with insect-lotion. Lightning started to flash out along the 


“ 
i 


is 


horizon, illuminating rugged tracts of cloudscape in silent — 
electric spasms. You seldom heard any thunder. Quite sud- 
denly, without emphasis or warning, it would begin to rain _ 


as if the heavens had burst open for ever. 


When the rain stopped, you could really smell the river: 
It was a smell that haunted the imagination until you fancied _ 
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erywhere - on your skin, in your hair, on your dloches, 
in the mattress, in the soup. It was sweet and stale, and it 
filled you with a kind of subtle weariness, the weariness of 
__ the passive tropics, where only the insect is never idle, and - 
_ the vegetable is more energetic than man. 
_ Actually, all of this country is populated, but unobtru- 
‘sively, furtively almost. Amidst the tangle of the woods, you. 
_ notice banana-trees planted in rows, or there is corn, in 
_ clumps amongst the undergrowth. There will be a fenced 
enclosure with some cows, apparently abandoned here in the 
wilderness. And then, quite unexpectedly, you pass a hut or 
an entire village. Indian families stand at their doors to 
_ watch the steamer; man, woman and child. It is a tableau 
ae which has the primitive simplicity of a Rousseau painting, 
“framed in great green leaves. The huts are almost a part of 
_ » the surrounding jungle; bamboo walls and a palm thatch. 
Such a life, such poverty, is beyond the grasp of our imagi- 
De “nation. And yet there are contacts with the outside world. 
Perhaps a travelling priest has stopped here, and left some 
_ sacred pictures; but what, to such minds, do they represent? 
_ The State has opened a few primary schools, in which the 
Indian can learn to read. But he will forget again, for there 
“are no books. At most, he will remember how to sign his 
name, on the few necessary occasions of his life. 
_ We stopped at many places, and for a variety of reasons. 
» Sometimes we pulled i in to the bank, throwing the cable a- 
round a tree, to take on firewood for cooking, to cut grass 
for the cattle, to receive a passenger (but more often these 
_ jumped daringly aboard from a dugout canoe in midstream) 
and, once, to dig clay to plug a hole in the casing of the 
ship’s boiler. The first considerable river-port is El Banco. 
_ We got there after dark on the evening of the second day. 
t is an old town, dirty and beautiful, the scene of one of 
j Bolivar’ s bloodless victories in his first campaign of libera- 
_ tion. There are massive stone water-stairs, on which a wild 
' geramble took place, for no reason whatsoever except a blind 
urge on the part of everybody concerned either to leave or 































































board the boat as quickly as possible. On the r 
plank, the two streams of human beings collided, s 7 
mingled, a yelling mob of white cotton clothes and dar 
bodies — yellow, red, velvet-black and plum-purple, with a 
- occasional, strangely arresting blond head. Above the 
fusion, the ship’s band played its lively clattering music; an: 
_ through the open doors of the church on the hill there was 
glimpse of a priest at the altar, calmly saying vespers. 

Puerto Wilches, which we reached forty-eight hours late 
js the terminus of a railway. It has none of the charm of 
- Banco. A few muddy streets of wooden houses roofed w: 
corrugated iron, mere boxes to sleep in, bare with t 
- wretched unhomely bareness of the hot lands, a weak naked 
light-bulb hanging in the midst of an almost empty room 
cheap radio crackling and shouting, some naked children 
sitting on a bedstead, and on the walls a coloured print of th 
Virgin and a cover-girl from a U.S. magazine. The only 
picturesqueness was provided by an encampment of gypsies; 
their tents were pitched near the railway station. They seem- 
ed to have no furniture but a gaudy pile of striped cotton — 
bedding. The women were in costume, with earrings : 
- bracelets. They puffed at their cigarettes with the sophisticated 
air of lady novelists in the twenties. There are many gypsies 
in Colombia, and some of them, though they hate to admi 
it, are rich. A friend of ours in Barranquilla told us th 
gypsy had come to consult him about government securiti 
he had ten thousand dollars to invest. Nevertheless, t 
will beg, borrow or steal every cent they can get. 

_A few hours further on is Barranca Bermeja, so-called 
cause of the reddish-golden earth of the river-bank on wh: 
it stands. Barranca is a centre for the production and refining 
of petroleum; a pipeline carries the oil from here to Carta 
gena on the coast. This is one of the headquarters of the 
Tropical Oil Company. There are neat silver tanks and 
dreary model bungalows (built in a style which might wel 
be called Oil Colonial); they form a wire-netted compound 
which you cannot visit without.a special permit. Higher up 
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es: saw many oil- parors: and the specially- designe 
to) seboats on which drillers and geologists travel to inspect — 
zs test new sites for wells. This is no place to discuss the — 
_ political aspects of Troco’s extending empire. It is, of course, 
a leading topic of conversation wherever serious-minded 
Colombians gather; the feeling aroused is intense and often - 
bitter. At the end of all the argument, one can only long for 
the quick development of some kind of universally available 
atomic energy which would put a stop to this hateful era of ‘ 
unequal national resources and the ee it inevi- — | 
_tably involves. * 
_ The next day we reached Puerto Berrio, Antioquia’s oe i 
port on the Magdalena, an ugly, livély, untidy place which — 
seemed to express something of the energy of the Antio-— 
" quefios. The dock was piled high with crates, stacked all any-_ 
_how and looking as if a push would topple them into the 
_river: There was an erratic crane which picked things off our | 
a barge, waved them around for a while, bumped them into 
every nearby object, and occasionally dropped them where 
"they started. Little locomotives shunted and squealed. The — 
- dock-hands laughed, sang and postured to the music of our 
band. In the town there are several streets of dance-halls, 
with young girls sitting in front of them, their skirts lifted 
'invitingly above their knees. ceeds 
_ Beyond Puerto Berrio, the scenery becomes more beauti- _ 
. ful than ever. There are wooded islands in the river, red - 
- bluffs hung with vines which trail through the rapid current, 
rolling uplands spreading to the mountains, which are close — 
now, and visible in all their contours. During this latter part 
of our trip, it had rained a good deal, and there was no 
longer much danger of getting stuck; but the stream was 
_ very powerful, and, at one big curve, we found ourselves 
_ making no headway. Soon we were actually slipping back- te 
ward... The paddle groaned, the engine snorted steam vol- 
canically. For two hours, we steered this way and that, trying _ a 
the left shore, the right shore and the middle. The ladies : 
brought out their rosaries and started to pray. He 











































CHRISTOPHER: SHERWOO ! 


ae ist, as if in desperation, the boat swung ees over 
against the tall cliffs, where the current seemingly was strong- — 
est. The barge banged against them s6 violently that it might | 
well have broken loose or started a landslide. But‘it didn’t, 
and we inched our way around the bend. Later, one of the 
pilots said that they never knew how to get past this place. 
It is a mystery. You just have to go on trying. Suddenly the 


current will change or slacken, and let you through. That 4 
“same afternoon, we arrived at Puerto Salgar, our destina-_ 4 
tion. The voyage had lasted eight days. Next morning, we _ 


could go up to Bogota by train. se 

Puerto Salgar stands only a few hundred feet above sea- 
level; Bogota, on its plateau, is at nearly nine thousand. The 
small powerful locomotive begins to climb at once, jerking 
three or four coaches behind it and making them lurch vio- 


lently this way and that, around the long curves of the nar- 
row single track. At first, it is still very hot. There are densely __ 


wooded ravines, with palm-trees growing right to the sum- 
mits, and the coal-black Rio Negro plunging amidst the 
rocks below. Then the clouds shut in, rain beats against the 
windows, the temperature slowly falls. The long-suffering 
body, which must somehow adapt itself to all its master’s 
whims and wanderings, shivers suddenly and wants a coat. 
The muscles, relaxed in the sweating heat of the plains, be- 


gin to tighten and ache. The lungs breathe the thinning FU ae f 
and the nerves send out their first messages of uneasiness, 


Your insect- bites cease to itch. 


Above the rain- -forest, with its luxuriant adi trees ana ae 


great dripping ferns, there are stony upland meadows, often 
cultivated, as in China, even on their steepest slopes. Be- — 

tween the clouds, you get tremendous glimpses of precipice 
and valley. The terror of the great mountains stirs in you. It 
is far too high. Man ought not to live here. At the villages _ 
where the train stops, there is a strangely mournful atmos- 
phere of squalor, quite different from the squalor of the low- 


lands. The houses look cold, wet and sad. Along the river, a 


there was always laughter and shouting and the waving of “e 
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r sich | in doorways, staring. 
_ But the journey has a final surprise; for, suddenly, the 
train is over the pass and making its short descent on to the s 
plateau. As the hills open and draw back, you have anextra- 
ordinary feeling of release; all sense of altitude is lost. Before : 
youis a flat green plain, with farms and pastures and ayenues 
of eucalyptus; the landscape of temperate California. The 
clouds are black against the encircling mountains, beneath 
which Bogota lies, but here the sun shines brightly. We seem 
_ to have entered another country, a small but complete world, 
suspended i in the middle of the sky. 
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: ; ina Se st 
Corporal Hardheart wasn’t much of an Indian, even to loo 
_ at, He didn’t like to hike, he hated living in tents, he was a- 

_ fraid of horses, and he was blind as a bat in the woods afte 
dark. I’d spent one night on bivouac with him back i 

_ States, and the little joker had gotten lost three times b 

He) oe He couldn’ t even start a - with matches, far. 










- -He was mostly Mex, with a jouche of Osage in the eyes bt 
___ liked to pretend he was full-blooded. ‘He had the dead Pa n 





ting it on. Standing with arms folded across his mess kit. 
the head of the chow line, wearing a fatigue cap as jauni ily af 
as a crow feather, he’d maintain a stolid silence until he sa 
there was nothing but warmed-over C-ration or cold Arge’ 
tine corned beef again. i 

“There are better ways to die than to starve, Paleface: 
announce solemnly to Mess Sergeant Infantino, who 
‘twice as dark as himself. ‘White man kills the red 
buffalo. Red man must have buffalo: the meat to eat and t 
hide to keep him warm.’ He’d go on in that vein until the 
"mess officer came in to see what was holding up chow 

















_ grab a double portion of everything, whooping and holl 
_ like a fool; then dash off to Special Service to find out Ww en 
they were going to start showing movies. 

Chief had gotten his education at movies. He hadn’ tn 
_ ed anything with Yellow-Hand, Geronimo, or Sitting Bul 
- it for fifteen years and knew most of their lines a heart. 
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the i oulder blades ofa telegraph lineman. Chief li 
ie back on his cot, with a half-empty cognac bottle in his 
an , and reflect nostalgically on Yellow-Hand’s accuracy. 


“The beauty part was,” he’d explain, ‘where he come down — 
head over heels ’n that arrer stickin’ out so far in front you — 


Id’ve tied a ribbon on it.’ Outside of the mess line he | 
n’t talk much like an M-G-M Indian. But he knew how 


My cot was next to his, and we inted buddying up, 
ugh not because of the proximity of the cots. He didn’t 


he outfit. But I pleased him, accidentally, one morning in 


} thern Germany, when he had to get out the guard, by - 


_ ‘By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, | 
Stood the wigwam of Chief Hardheart, 
Sergeant of the Guard, Chief Hardheart. 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!’ 


: Say some more, Lineman,’ he asked. But that was all I _ 


d remember or invent. I’d hooked an oversized German 
cket-knife in my belt, the way I’d seen infantry linemen 


nd it had reminded Chief of the lineman of Western — 


2 fete ed to the infantry.’ 
‘Maybe you could learn to fly and get trosserted to the 


ees: I'd tell him. He didn’t want any part of that, of — 


Abi 




























” course. He didn’t want to. fly any more ‘iad: he nite 
: climb. In fact, it was all he could do to climb into his 






-~when he got ‘stiff, for some reason. ; 
And I would have to admit that Custer had Pee more oo 
a terrorist than a soldier. ‘He’d of been court-martialled i 
he’d lived to go back to Washington,’ I’d concede. = / — 
‘It’s a lead-pipe cinch he should have been,’ Chief w rv 





gone West that time in the first place.’ 
“Why not?’ 
‘Because who’d want to leave Olivia De Havilland t to. ve: 
those Washington wolves?’ And he’d whoop and holler his i 
_ bucktoothed laughter. He was like that all the time: when he 
was most serious he was joking and when he was joking he 
was most in earnest. bia: 
One night we put on our medic armbands, for protection 
against snipers, to hunt for cognac. The armband was t 1 
best protection a medic had. It said én the book..Some pro- 
tection. Chief shoved his .45 into his raincoat pocket an 
handed me a British .22. Some Indian. eS 
‘White man is soft,’ he assured me, loading the 45 with 
the barrel pointed at my toes. ‘Paleface need red man for 
guide, Red man protect Paleface from evil forest spirits.” _ 






a 


o In front of the receiving tent Witzel, a little Pennsylvai 
= weasel, private of the guard, was sleeping one off. His 
had been jabbed, barrel down, into the mud a dozen ya 
i away and he was sleeping hunched up against the flap of 
tent. Holding down that flap was the first work I'd ever see 
Bp him do. 
He had, turned me in once, at sane Twenty Grand, ; 







detail he’d gotten me that time, so I grabbed the rifle and 
ioved it under my coat, intending to drop it down the first 
nvenient sump, but Chief had an even better idea. 
_ “We'll get schnapps out of some Kraut farmer for it,’ he 







A P bounds talking like that, and it was so dark all I could see 
was the fall and rise of the Chief’s hunched shoulders in front 








damn eyes,’ I told him, ‘They'll show you the way.’ And 
1€ oars the iipeaectean Indian line for a while. Funny, 


P Once a mae came over and we paused long enough to be 
4 is to tell, by the break i in the motor, that it was German. 


: Ase abot this hour, to poison us with, and I 
wi uldn’t feel hungry for a while. Our cooks have 
: aan up the Lord’s Supper. 
















down. Chief turned off the lamp and played his fla 
Waa their faces, wanes a moment on the seventeet 





lk So it was all right to i their stove borne 
there I was with another man’s rifle, holding half a doz an 
helpless women at bay while Chief began prowling around 
for firewater. He turned out a couple drawers, threw 
papers on the floor, then retrieved one and returned 
with it. It bore a swastika in one corner and looked like son 
sort of diploma.‘All I could make out of it, by flashlight, w 
that it certified some /rdulein to belong to the local Kampfi 
girls. sett 
We wouldn’t have Heel that we had a good thin yu 
the seventeen-year- -old came forward, her face rigid w 
genuine fright. * Ne 
‘Mine,’ she acknowledged heroically, and added, ‘ 
nichts Nazi.’ She tried to convince us then that she 
an international spy because she belonged to the Kam 
girls, but we weren’t having any. We knew better. 
“You Mata Hari,’ Chief told her with se co: 
tion. He’ d seen that one too. maar | 


























then, to beg the damning indictment back, but Chie 
adamant, 









n he ead it. 
en,’ I told her, to shorten her anguish, ‘wir wollen 







ie a sort of shawl to protect her from the rain. 
veren’t too sure where she’d gone, what she’d gone after, 


















wee ‘lt was almost a full bottle, too. Chief passed it 
d: everybody had to drink, even the little ones had to _ 
heir lips wetted with it. It wasn’t until that had been _ 
mplished that Chief returned the diploma to the girl 

d there was still enough left in the bottle for one good | 
no rt apiece. Then the party was over and I made the | 
kiss Chief good-bye and he made me kiss the grand- 
‘ther. 

Phe ae shook their heads disapprovingly at this 
y stuff, really offended that we weren’t going to take 
seriously after such a promising beginning. 

had stopped raining, and a sweet wet light was blowing 
I through the trees and we didn’t have to stand reveille, 
- we did have to be on litter duty at seven, so we ditched 
Ti oe at chow I told Witzel where he 1 ed find it if he 

















ometime in the night and I thought that’s fine, maybe 
: war’ll be over one of these days. 

ee feel like it was over. Witzel turned us both in for 
his rifle and Chief lost his stripes the same afternoon. 
couldn’t break me down to anything but a yardbird, 
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> noyance and they muttered gutturally, looking around 


So he ordered me to recite Hiawatha over the public-ad 




















as we could alternate in resting while the other wees , 
half a dozen Kraut PWs came up to, watch us with sole 
envy. They envied anybody. who was working at any m 
odical task, and wanted to help us at first: But we would 
let them because they’d just lost the war, and after a while 
their solemn envy turned to solemn wonder, because they 
couldn’t figure out what we were trying to build. Just stood. 
watching the crazy Americans working up a sweat hauling 
dirt from one hole to another until their wonder became an- 


someone with bars on; as though they’d like to turn us in 
too. There was quite a hard feeling rising, especially w. 
we began barking orders at éach other and their heads wo 
turn from one to the other and they couldn’t tell who was 
superior. They didn’t see digas g funny init and the a 
didn’t either. ‘bes 
He felt the Chief had mocked the assignment rd bee 
given, so he took me off and Chief had to carry a full fi 
pack up and down in front of the orderly room from reve 
to retreat the next day. It was a lucky thing that he’d filled — 
it with empty cardboard ration boxes, to make it look like 
he had his equipment in it, because everything he owned was 
concealed in my duffle bag; so there wasn t anything to he 
detail except walking up and down. FE 
By night he was so drunk, from the cognac that # pe 
thetic buddies had given him to sustain him in his lon 
deal, that he became convinced he really was a paratrooper 
and wanted to jump off the bulletin board, pack and all. 
Only he couldn’t climb that high, and I refused to boost him. 


system, and when I refused he threatened to have me tr z 
ferred to’ the seen first thing in the morning, and I told 









eouldare so a put a Ae down Hig throat to Stes him 
n damned near bit it off. I think I hit him eight orten 
mes before he let loose, and there was quite a row and I 

ought we were in for it again. : 
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fates and my ae still bandaged, and after a week 
uess he had enough of good conduct, because he went off = 
0 look for the house where we’d corralled the cognac by 
umself. Via 
_. He went off sober, while it was still light, and took the ge 
-same path we’d stumbled along in the dark, but he would ty 
ve been better off to have left drunk and by darkness. A 
ndred yards from the house he stepped on a Teller mine — 
and we didn’t get to him for almost an hour, when the frau- 
came running up and told us they had him in the house. - 
_ They brought him in on a litter looking like he’d been dug } 
yut of a coal mine, with both feet blown off at the ankles 
; _ and even his dog tags blackened. i see 
When they got him on to the table he was still conscious 
d spoke to the doc, looking down at where his feet had x 
een. ‘Well,’ I heard him say, ‘I can‘still sleep with the 
‘duleins anyhow.’ ne 
He might still have been able to manage hae at that, 
xcept that he’d been left lying across that path too long. 

Tt was rough enough, but it wasn’t too bad because when 
he chaplain arrived in his jeep, to hold services, he was stone 
fe ber, and he brought a T/5 and a Pfc to help him and they 
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were sobér too, and when the Fitst Soldier showed up he was 
sober as anybody, and everybody was really sober. 

All, that is, but the colonel. He was still conducting Orien- 
tation up in the nurses’ quarters and was putting in for a 
Purple Heart. He thought he’d been wounded when a cham- 
pagne cork had popped into the wall above his head. 











JOHN ATKINS 
THE DESERTER 


Len sat stiffly on the hard bench, feeling weak, like a conva- | 
lescent. The shock seemed to have run right through him. 
Turning my bones to jelly, he thought. That’s what they say 
and my God, it’s right. That’s just how it feels. 

When he had recovered a little he put his hand in his pocket 
and fingered the few coins he possessed. Fourpence half- 

penny. Enough for a tea but not enough for a packet of 
fags. He walked over to the counter and asked for a tea. But 
.it was a cigarette he wanted. He wanted one so desperately 
he considered asking for one. He could even pay for one. 
When the man put the cup down and waited for the money 
he opened his mouth to ask. At the last moment the panic 
came back, he shoved twopence forward, took the cup and 
went back to the seat. 

_ No, he would be an idiot to do that. Whoever went about 
- begging fags these days? Everyone had money to spend and 
even if there was a shortage you could always get one some- 
where. But you didn’t ask for odd ones. That would mark 
_ you out immediately. You had to be so damn careful. 

He sipped his tea and sat back. The shock had passed, but 
what a lesson. The car had missed him by half an inch. He 
had heard a woman give a short, sharp scream, others gasp- 
ed as they watched him helplessly. And it was all due to his 
~ own carelessness. But hell, what did that matter? Why go 
into faults and responsibilities ? The point was if he had been 
winged, the game would have been up. There would have 
beeh a crowd, he would have been helped to his feet; sooner 
or later a bobby would have appeared. And then it would 


_ have come out. Let’s see your identity card, mate. 


You had to be so damned careful. You had to be twice as 
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dulge in without fear of.consequences. You couldn’t possi 
allow yourself the luxury of feelings, emotions. Even 
fellow should come and tap you on the nose becaus 
didn’t like its shape. ... You’d have to say thank you. ms 
couldn’t risk a fuss. ib 
His tea was finished and he was getting morbid. What w. i 
the good? What were the chances? For two years now, on 
the run. What a country to be a fugitive in, with its fogs and ; 
constant rain and its highly regulated moral code. And why? 
Was he a criminal? Nearly two years ago he had asked the oe 
Sergeant-Major if he could see the C.O. At the third rie i 
after standing all the sarcasm the S.-M. could think up, | he 
had got through. He had tried to put his anxiety into words. 
ei But he wasn’t good at words. I’m worried, sir. ... (We all 
: are.) My wife, she’s running around with ater fellow! Shee 
(Are you sure? Got the evidence?) Well, they wrote and told 
.. (They? Who are they? Look here, Parker, I’ll hav 
inquiries made. But you can’t expect to be given leave just 
whenever you’re a bit worried. ...) He could hear th 
satisfied, assured voice Werohine' on like a well- drilled 
platoon. te 
He swirled the tea-leaves in his cup, then with sudden de- 
cision got to his feet and went to the counter. One more two 
pence, one more tea. Why not? God knows what would hap 
pen next. Besides, he wanted to think and you eee to si 
down to think. You had to pay to sit down. 





He’d taken ’em on before and he would again. He could 
no guilt. However he looked at it, he could feel no guilt 
felt an outlaw and to him an outlaw was an honourable 1 





ine on win half a lee men at once, 50 aoa 





: Welfare Officer was making inquiries. He was told not to be 


so cold that he shouted curses at the Army, the government, 
ie officers, anyone, into the steely sky just to take his mind 
_ off his physical numbness, he came to a decision. He’d go. 
e’d take French leave. He knew the consequences, but he’d 
ill go. He’d be back in a couple of days. tad) 
. He smiled now, at the memory of himself as a confident 





_ woman you loved and trusted was double-crossing you and 
_ then smile like a good loser and go on with your job! And 


- four days he had drifted about his home town, not knowing, 
not seeming to care. But this was simply an interim period, 
i _ while the unacceptable truth sunk in. She doesn’t love me! 
She doesn’t love me! She doesn’t — Even now he could feel 
the bitterness of the realization. Suddenly, it seemed, the 
ruth reached his heart and he was mad, wild. He wanted to 
eak things, smash things. Her and her lovers. And he did 
. what thousands have done. He drank. He drank all over the 
dry. And when he recovered he found a month had passed. 
_ He was scared. He was sane then, he wanted to go back. He 
wanted to go back to his job but he was afraid. He couldn’t 
bear the idea of detention, added to the misery he had just 
passed through. 

He was nearly twenty-four times as scared now. Some- 


ae 


a him alive. Rather die than spend three, four, five youthful 
years locked away. If only he had taken his punishment 
-- then — 

‘He got up impatiently and stalked out. He always hated 


| handel when in his ‘if only’ mood. And he had to think now, 







0 easy now the other fellows were coming out in their 


e could put an end to the uncertainty. ‘He was told a 


impatient. And then, one night while on guard, when it was 





greenhorn. So easy to decide, wasn’t it? So easy to find the — | 


instead, he had been shocked into adulthood. For three or - 


- town. He systematically set out to drink and suck the town — 


times, in tough mood, he vowed they would never take 


make up his mind. He had to get money, food. Jobs weren t! 
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thousands, all confident with their identity gan release 
tickets, ration books, leave pay and allowances. 

The mist was settling down as he walked quickly along 
the street. Best to walk quickly, look as though you knew 
where you were going. Even if you didn’t. 

- He was behaving more naturally now, occasionally bump- 
ing into people as they appeared suddenly out of the fog, 
apologising and squeezing her arm if it happened to be a 
young woman. He was trying to think but his mind wouldn’t 
focus. Getting a job, he thought, but he couldn’t go on from 





there. He saw it in big letters: GETTING A JOB. Butit was. © 


no good, His mind felt like: a mush, the dirty brown-grey of 
trampled snow. 

And he'kept on walking. sepeiiee was thinking for him. 
His body, perhaps his legs. He kept on walking. 

Although the fog was thick he knew the road well. He 
had been out here, on the outskirts of the town, before. — 
The houses were becoming less frequent, but larger. He 
knew they all had their own garages, were all on the tele- 
phone, were all self-contained little centres of comfort and 
security. 

After an hour’s brisk walking he stopped. He could barely 
see it now, but this house fascinated him. Somewhere at the - 
~ bottom of his conscious mind he had stored up a resolution © 
to come here when he was desperate. That was why he was 
there now. He was desperate. He had no money, no means of 
getting food, no possibility of finding work. And his feet had 
brought him here. 

He walked quietly on the grass verge at the side of the 
drive. He felt no fear. He had felt for days this would be the 
ideal house to crack open. Now he was thinking it, coolly 
and consciously. His first job it would be, and he sniggered 
with the excitement. He had first been attracted by its seclu- 
sion. You could only see one corner from the road. And now 
this attractive seclusion would be his ally, It was sufficient to 
persuade you the fates took sides, chose their favourites. 

Without fear he was standing by the window. One of the 


profile apedules the fire. She had strong, almost. mas- 
st aa and her spe little body under the woe 


we 


esi the man if he could get behind a wheel sabecad of slink- 
ing through the fog in damp shoes, but it would be crazy. He 
ht as well hang out a notice: WANTED BY THE 


He wonld be back. The sent few hours, hours of wane 
Id be unbearable. He would have to keep walking merely — 
for warmth. But it was dark now and darkness was almost 
dom. He walked away happily; remembering the wo- 
an’s motionless face. She would be his victim. He had been 
to look at her without being seen, assess his potential 
1. And just as suddenly he felt angry at the thought that 
was so remote, so inaccessible. 
‘hen he returned to the dead hulk he was going to break 
into, he was shivering with cold, stamping his feet to feel the — 
bubbles of life effervescing through his flesh. But as soon as 
he saw the blurred outlines of the house all these sensations 
left him. He had worked out the details i in his imagination a 


had raid or heard that every building can be entered . 
eu No oe not even the Great Pyramid, is ever 




























aie: means of site ave ifoued ‘heat all lei 
- ning to feel discouraged, even disillusioned, he went round 
second time, testing the windows more carefully. This tinie 
_ he found what he wanted. One of the windows at thee ses 
was closed but not latched. . © ; 
Now his confidence returned. He felt like an ada 
__- conditioned machine. In the dark he balanced skilfully on 
the heels.and balls of his feet, his finger tips spreading out 
like sensitive antenne. Moving without sound. Movin. 

o wards where he knew the drawing-room was. He neediest O° 


op ON ie ee ee 





only a few streaks of grey breaking it where the cur tains. 
not quite fit. He knew this room, knew it from: that « 
4 glimpse and the development of his own hungry imaginati 
There would be the sofa, there the easy chairs, the fold 
table in the middle and — yes, the fire. Searching, he thought 

he could still see a faint pink glow. He crossed the room: 
_* laid his hands on the grate. Warm. He blew gently andatiny — 
rose opened out before him. He squatted before the sgh. e 
in a kind of controlled ecstasy. 
aS ‘Then his mission came back to him. Now he was here, 


he was caught in the act and shey had him for poner 
as well as the other thing! And then, as usually happened 
~ . with him, a wave of panic brought out a responding flow of 
desperate courage, a kind of cynical fearlessness. He straight- 
| ened up with a sharp movement, crossed the room quickly, — 
closed the door and snapped on the light switch. He sto 
there blinking, saying to himself, I can’t do anything withot 
light. I must be prepared to take risks. His lordship is f: 
asleep in the arms of his bit of cuddly, the curtains are th 











_ No disorder. He thought to himself, This is hci like. 
_ the newspaper reports. Rooms left in disorder, clothes and 
papers scattered about the room. Now why did fellows do 
that? Must lose their heads. He was disturbing nothing, just 


aking anything. He was so intent on leaving the room as he 
und it he was merely goir g through the motions. Somehow 
couldn’t think, He was just concentrating on being cool 
_and doing nothing silly or amateurish. 

_ A Voice said, ‘Put your hands over your head.’ 


urned round his hands were still lowered, one of them hold- 
_ ing an ash tray. He saw a man in a dressing-gown holding a 
olver, the kind officers used to carry. He felt bewildered 
d didn’t know what to do. Something just kept on in his 
ad: This is it, this is it, this is it. 

‘He saw the man’s eyes narrow. ‘Don’t I know you?’ . he 
_ was saying. 

_ And then Len remembered. It was Lieutenant Bates, one 
the officers of his old unit.-Recognition made him sud- 


. Roxden.’ 
hen looked at each other, then Bates put his revolver on 










soing to ring the police?’ 
_ Bates laughed. ‘Good Gods no. Surely you don’t think 


: ‘Bitterly Len replied, ‘And perhaps you can’t. Tell be a 
Papperyear sentence for me at. the least.’ 


_ Len stood still. He didn’t even feel surprised. When he | 


_denly happy. He smiled and said, “Mr Bates! You were at 




















king things up and putting them down again. Nor washe 
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‘T’ll get you a drink,’ said Bates. He went to the sideboard og 
and picked up a decanter. | 

A woman’s voice came from upstairs. ‘What is it, Jim? 
What’s happening?’ 

Bates called back, ‘It’s nothing, darling. Just an old 
friend, that’s all.’ 

A moment later she came down. She hugged a thin blue 
gown round her and shivered. She looked crossly at Len and 
said, ‘Who’s this?’ 





Bates switched on the electric fire, anid they sat round it 


warming themselves with the whisky. Bates asked a round © 
of questions, giving Len no time to think. He answered 
sullenly, occasionally glancing at the woman. She looked at 
him gravely, coldly but no longer crossly. 

At last she said, ‘Your wife left you?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, and this time his voice broke.. He — 
could speak to the suave, unexceptional Bates, with his big | 
round head, his untroubled mouth and childlike eyes, he 
could speak to him till Doomsday, digging answers out of 
the cold clay of his mind. But when he had to speak to this 
icily controlled woman he felt his mouth tremble. 

‘Parker, you must go back,’ Bates said abruptly. 

“I couldn’t bear it,’ Len said. He looked at the woman 
again. Have you no sympathy, he wondered. Have you only 
curiosity? 

‘You'll have to bear something sometime. The sooner the 
better. You can’t go on like this. You’ll crack up. You’ve got 
that hunted look. It won’t be long before you'll be afraid to 
show your face at all. And you’re not cut out for crime. 
You’re the fourth person who’s tried to burgle this house, - 
The others were bad, but you —’ Bates laughed with a sharp, 
humorless cackle. 

Len nodded. He knew Bates was right. He only hated the 
man’s security, his lack of imagination. 

‘And I'll see what I can do for you. I’ll write a letter on 
your behalf.’ 

Len sat up. “hat would be something, sir. Yes, that might 
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} “help, He felt happier. Perhaps a letter would make all the 


» difference. 

“You can doss here for the night, on the couch. After 
- breakfast tomorrow you must give yourself up.’ 

They went upstairs soon after. Bates was very lively, 


~ aware of his generosity. His wife smiled before she went 
--up and laid her finger-tips on Len’s arm. tig well,’ she 
_ said. 


He didn’t sleep at all. All night long he felt her long slim 


_ fingers running over-his body and heard her Soons in his 
_ ears: Sleep well. 


- Next morning Bates was unbearably bright. As it came 


- near time to go Len began to feel nervous. Going to the 
' police station and saying, ‘I am a deserter,’ would be an 
_ ordeal. It would be like saying: iba is my coffin. I will get 


tn if you nail on the lid. 
He shook hands after breakfast. Bates was Nigorous 
‘First thing you do when you come out,’ he said, ‘is look me 


 up.T’ll find you a job.’ 


She smiled when she gave him her hand. ‘He could see 


_ how tired her eyes were, how dark was the skin beneath. 
-«*Good luck,” she said. 


As he went down the drive he heard in his head a clear 


- little voice: Good luck. Sleep well. Good luck. Sleep well. 


He felt extraordinarily confident. If I get off with a year, he 


‘thought, it would be worth it. Just imagine: one year from 
_ now and I'll be free, quite free. Free and still under thirty. 
- One year gone, one year from a man’s life. Three years over- 


whelmed him, but one — it was anyone’s risk. Think of those 


_ who had lost everything. 


Yet he did not feel like giving himself up immediately. 


: The world, of course, was different. He saw everything keen- 
ly. Yet his newly found optimism, you might even call it his 


joy, wiped away the bitterness. The strong thighs of the 


- women ceaselessly pushing against their skirts: the sight no 


_ longer agonised him. He found it refreshing, a symbol of 
hope, of promise, the enjoyable future. 
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Hunger told him when to do what he had todo. Half way 
through the afternoon he took from his pocket the odd half- 
penny, against which he had been rubbing his thumbnail, 
and flipped it away. Now for it, he thought. At least they’ll 
feed me. Sticking his hands in his pockets and turning up his 
collar he made his way to the police station. 

‘I am a deserter,’ he said. ‘I want to give myself — 


up.’ : 
They took down all the particulars they could think of. 
They chatted with him, gave him cigarettes. He sat on a hard 
chair before the fire in a bare room. When they discovered he 
hadn’t eaten since breakfast they showed great concern and 
got him some soup and bread. They never stopped making ~ 
tea. One of the police went off to phone, another stayed with 
him. He was like someone’s father. Going bald, anxious to 
‘throw off the policeman as much as he could. He put off his © 
_ tunic and sat in his blue-striped shirt sleeves, rolled up to 
let the light glint on his tough, furry golden hairs, “You'll be 
all right, son,’ he kept saying. Later he thought up a hew 
one. ‘You done the right thing, comin’ ’ere.’ 
The other policeman came back. ‘They’ll send for: you to- 
morrow,’ he said. ‘Make yourself comfortable.’ 
They all settled down to newspapers. By six o’clock it was 





dark, and the piled fire was making an oven of the room. At 


last one of the police got up and opened the door. Lenfelta _ 
cool breeze sweep in, a message of air coming through the — 
corridor from the lost world of freedom. her 

As though he suddenly recognized the irregularity, the'aa 
policeman stopped by him when he came back and laid'a 
hand on his shoulder. ‘I’m supposed to lock you up, Parker,’ 
he said, ‘but there’s no need for that, is there?’ 

‘IT gave myself up, didn’t I?’ said Len. 

‘That’s what I thought. Might as well be comfortable, 
Course, you'll have to go inside for the night.’ 

The evening went on and on and on. Nothing about it 
changed. After he had dozed for what might have been ten 
minutes or might have been an hour he looked around him. 









SERTER 





hat it wasn’t two hours earlier. | . 
of the policemen was pouring out more tea, ‘Here you 
, he said, pushing the cup towards him so that the 





nose clean,’ he said. ‘You'll be all right.’ 

n felt restless. Am I a fool or am I being sensible, he 

ndered. How do I know they'll only give me a year? Why, 

ght be five! 

e thought came to him with such force he got to his feet, 

king wildly about him. The policeman lowered his paper 
said, “What’s up? Want something?’ 

en said he wanted to go outside, 

ile he was in the yard, with one of the policeman stand- 

ew yards away he lookéd carefully about him. The 











1 standing against the wall. It would be very easy to 
ur the wall if he ran from the doorway. 

dy, mate?’ The cop was getting cold. They wr, in 
ml st es crazy, he thought, letting that smut bastard talk 
tound. Shows the state I’m in. And it was her, that 
man, that did it. Just sat looking at me and I just sat look- 
at her. No wonder I was weak. I remember a lot of things 
d forgotten then. Bates! Didn’t we love him! Bully 
e used to call him because he couldn’t inspect a 
ade or turn out a guard without putting someone on a 
rge. And there he is, smug and comfortable, nice house, 
wife, good job, no doubt. And here am I! 


felt better now. He’d been a bit knocked up. He 
icked up their names, Fred and Jack. Not once was his 
sition.alluded to. They talked as equals. 

Next time he wanted to go out he said, Sorry, Fred, but I 
another leak. Fred pretended to be annoyed, then 
od and got up. Len led the way. He talked to Fred over 
joulder. When they got to the door he stood there for a 


Hh the came) Nothing by which to measure time; to” 


opped i in the saucer. The policeman winked. ‘Just keep _ 


as coming down again. In line with the door was a | 


arted to talk with the policemen. He stretched and . 
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moment, arguing before he opened it. bene he opened it he 
ran. 

So sudden! First he shared in a hciely chatter; apart. 
from that a wide, long silence. And now there was a hulla-. 
baloo, whistles, shouts and curses. In between he had leapt — 
on to the barrel and sprung on to the wall. He stayed there 
for a moment, seeing first Fred’s shocked, uncomprehend- 
ing face, then the pavement on the other side. Then he 
dropped. 

The fog made it easy. At first he ran until he realized that 
it is unwise to run in a fog. So he walked briskly to the end of 
the side road, straight across the main road and down an-— 
other side street. He felt he was in no danger. Certainly not . 
in this fog. Apart from that, he was doubtful if anyone at the 
police station would recognize him. They were not particu- 
larly observant. 

He walked a long way without thinking where he was go- 
ing. Then he remembered he had no money. Well, that means - 
I start afresh, he thought. Somehow the idea gave him confi-— 
dence. A phase was over, a phase in which he had been 
steadily going downhill, lost and terribly depressed. Now he 
would start again. Tomorrow he would get a job. There were - 
difficulties, but itis always possible to get some kind of a job. 
It is a question of courage and perseverance. 

His high spirits evaporated later. He had been walking and — 
lounging for some hours. He was cold and had no idea where 
he was going to spend an unpleasant-night. Then he had an 

_ idea. It was so simple he laughed. His confidence flooded 
back like a flow of blood to a numbed limb. It so delighted 
him he began to feel that Fate itself had ordered the remark- | 
able events of the last twenty-four hours. But later he left’ 
Fate out of it and told himself he was smart. 
He had no idea what the time was when he got back to the 
house, but the lights were all out. He squinted at the wind- 
ows above. He fancied he saw a slight glow coming from one | 
room but he couldn’t be certain. It was very faint. Perhaps a 
night light? He got in the same way as before and walked 
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boldly into the drawing-room, switching on the light. That 
‘was the least danger. No one had called last night and the | 
light had been on for about an hour. He walked aimlessly 
about the room, not even making any great effort to be quiet. 
He couldn’t keep his mind on his job. His mind was effer- 
vescing and he fidgeted restlessly. 

- He looked in drawers and ran through papers. This is all 
tubbish, he thought. There’s nothing of value here. Where’s 
the safe? He looked about him. Did people of Bates’s class 
have safes in their homes? Probably not. He began to feel 
despondent. I don’t suppose there’s anything here worth 
taking, he thought. Several: thousand in the bank and a 
housekeeping purse in the home, that’s about the style of it. 
Still, a couple of pound would do. They must have some- 
thing here. 

He was losing confidence now, not in himself but in being 
able to find something worth while. He felt pitifully ignorant. 
When he came across some important-looking pieces of 
paper which referred to an insurance policy, he had no idea 
whether they were of value or not. You have to be well 
educated to be a crook these days, he thought. 
-, He even clumped around the floor in his rising anger, al- 
though the thick carpet dulled the sound. Part of him wanted 
to rouse Bates. If that bastard comes down again, he said to 
himself, V'll finish him. I know he isn’t armed. That gun’s: 
worth no more than a toy. He smiled once more, for now he 
had the familiar feeling of smartness coming to flatter him 
and build up his morale again. He had been to look the land 
over, tricked the tenant into welcoming him, and was now 
going to finish the job. 

‘When he had thought of Bates-he had looked around for a 
heavy weapon in case he should need one. He had found one 
of those old hand torches, the size of a policeman’s trun- 
cheon, that solid families once possessed as a symbol of their 
solidity. Finding the battery was still good he put out the 
light and left the room. There was nothing to fear, he told, 
himself as he climbed the stairs. Even if Bates woke up (and 
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“ne half ore he would) he would have gre 
dealing with him. © a S\ ty TBS 

He had just passed a door and walked down t 
when he heard a woman’s voice. He didn’t catch th 
but he caught the note of interrogation. Now he 
heard his excitement returned. He remained quite 
less, hearing the dull thump of the pulse in his 
Then he heard the voice again, this time just the one 
“Jim!” i 












sleep together and she had heard him moving. ‘Atinos 
ing in the discovery he quickly opened the door and 
' inside. He stood still, looking at her. She sat uprigh 
_ bed, the dressing-gown round her shoulders and a b 
her lap. At her side was a reading lamp. She glanced a 
without interest, then said, ‘What’s the matter?’ V 
waiting for an answer she yawned and struggled to 
“Whatever time is it? I must have fallen asleep.’ 
He moved towards her, absolutely oblivious of w! 
« was, where he was and what he was doing. Then shi 
saw him for the first time. Her body became rigid, her a 
tautened where they had fallen across the pillow after. 
stretched. Anyone else would have read her mind from: 
eyes: bewilderment, then terror. But Len only saw re 
tion and he would allow himself to see no more. 
At last she managed to say, in a whisper, ‘What do 
you want?’ He was sitting on oe bed, Npftcany” t 
her. 
*Did you expect me? he asked. 





no longer fei phverelil 
Len jerked his head to where he eatnaie Bates 
was. ‘Fed up with him, eh? We always were, too. il 
with him all the time.’ eee 
‘I just don’t know what you’re on aboiit, she said, lau 
ing nervously. ‘Would you kindly go??) | 
Len grinned comfortably at her. sie nearly fook 

























give you some money,’ she said. 
mention of money brought back to him his original 
on. ‘Thanks, darling,’ he said gently. Putting up his 
and he oe her shoulders, ‘I shall need it. But 





le Eeoved his face sowatde her, so that her eyes seemed i 

w bigger and bigger like headlamps approaching. He 

is own eyes, the gratification of hunger and unhap- 

about to flood him and lull him to sleep. 

She screamed. It was like a fierce siren tearing in his 
1, With a sob he fell on her and buried his head in her 








Bates ran in, stopped to glance at his wife, and then dashed é 
to her. He yanked Len back by his.collar and smacked 
on the head with his pistol butt. His body thudded on 
e floor, so gently it might have been finding the rest it 





1 he turned with suspicion to his wife. \ 
2? he said, jabbing his finger at the intruder. He Fe 
ot make it her but she knew what he meant. 1 


a deserter, said Bates. ‘ They’ re the worst. They have 
y. They always cheat you.’ ; 
nt to the door. ok: 
was crazy,’ she said. Lats 
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“Call it crazy if you like,’ he said, with the tone of aman 


who knows it’s useless to argue. ‘I’ll tie him up, then call the ‘ 


police.’ He went out. j 
She wriggled under the clothes, rubbing her shoulders. © 
Outlaw’s hands. She shivered and listened to Bates thumping 


about in the next room. 
g 
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